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6" x 48" COMB. SANDER 
MODEL G1014 
ONLY ‘195“ 


• D0 MIUMMU n 

_ J 


ASK ANYONE! 

We are still the only company in the U S. to provide a 
reference service whereby we will locate a customer 
near you who has bought a piece of equipment you are 
interested in and from whom you may get a first-hand, 
unbiased report on our equipment and service. NOW 
THAT’S CONFIDENCE! 




24" DRUM SANDER 
MODEL G1066 
ONLY *1095°° 
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2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G1029 
ONLY l 295°° 
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10” HEAVY DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 
Reg. $365 SALE l 355°° 

roa KLUtlGMUl WA* YWUUUOPORT PA 



HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1023 
ONLY *895°° 
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22” SCROLL SAW^_ 
MODEL G1060 / 
ONLY , 149 95 


4 LARGE CAPACITY 
SCROLL SAW AT AN 
UNBEATABLE PRICE! 




WOOD SHAPER 
MODEL G1024 
ONLY $ 275°° 


roa acuMGHAM Mwmiuuspom pa 



x 47” HEAVY DUTY 


JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 
Reg. $375 SALE s 345°° 

roa kuhcham wa 9 wmuuwspout pa 


15” PLANER 
MODEL G1021, 
ONLY *735°° 

roa atUJUGMAM WA«f YWUkAMSPCWT PA 

(STAND IS OPTIONAL )j 







1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495°° 
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8" x 65" SUPER 
HEAVY DUTY JOINTER 
MODEL G1018 
Reg. $695 SALE *650°° 

roa B&UW5HAAI WAar WUlUAttPONT 


20” PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295°° 
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3 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1026 
ONLY $ 850°° 
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16” BANDSAW 
MODEL G1538 
ONLY *525°° 


* 0B atUMGMMI WA or WUltAAKPOMT PA 



0 0 vN ^ P.O. BOX 2069 

* 4*? BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 

Customer Service: (206) 647-Ot 


P.O. BOX 2069 


Customer Service: (206) 647-0801 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 541-5537 


< 4 * 




92-114<R) 


2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 


jr Customer Service: (717) 326-3806 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 523-4777 








































































































Stained 

for lifel 


Before you slap on 

that coat of stain, 

let Tole World show 

you what else you could 

do to beautify that special project 

with a FREE TRIAL ISSUE. 



You have options! 


Tole painting is a beautiful way to finish off any project. 
From simple accents to fully finished projects, 

Tole World is full of creative ideas. 


• Large PullOut 1 ' 1 patterns 

• Comprehensive instructions 

• Total finishes 

• Tips on paint, brushes, applications 

• All kinds of accent patterns, flowers, 
scroll work, leaves, decorative scenes 



REEBSOE 

If you like what you see, send just $14.97 for a total of 6 big issues. 
That's 37% OFF the cover price. If you decide not to subscribe, send 
back the bill marked CANCEL, the issue is yours to keep, FREE! 


YES! 


Name 


Send me my trial issue of Tote World. 


Address 


City 


.State 


Zip 


Send to: Tole Worid, 0ept.5QJJ6, Box 52995. Boulder, CO 80322-299S 
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On the Cover 


Tom Larson, our new Assistant Editor and Shop 
Manager, isn’t really new if you've been reading 
Popular Woodworking for the last seven years- 
He’s drafted most of our plans, including the 
exploded perspective assembly drawings, and is a 
real stickler for accuracy- Just ask the rest of us 
who hang out in the shop, trying to get away with 
thumb and forefinger instead of a square! 
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Turnings 


So who's this Shop Manager who’s now responsible for your 
favorite woodworking magazine? Let me introduce myself. 

I grew up in the Air Force and have lived all over the US, Hawaii 
(before statehood) and Japan. My dad was a pilot and a career officer, 
so of course my earliest woodworking projects were made of balsa and 
had wings, I enrol ted at Texas A & M University, but upon receiving my 
draft notice, 1 enlisted in the Army Warrant Officer Flight Training 
Program and ended up flying attack helicopters in Viet Nam. 
Afterwards, I returned to California, where my folks had retired, and 
went back to school. After graduating from U.C. Berkeley, I spent the 
next fifteen years managing other peoples 1 money at two national bro- 
kerage firms, I left the business when it stopped being fun. Since com¬ 
ing to Popular Woodworking , I’ve been working twice as hard, getting 
less sleep, but I’ve never had so much fun building and editing projects 
I hope you'll like. 

Along the way IVe been making things out of wood and anything 
else I could get my hands on. In Viet Nam, I built desks, bunk beds and 
dressers out of empty rocket boxes—the finish was high-temp blow 
torch, and varnish when I could find It. During my first marriage I built a 
Sot of Tioney-do's”—book cases, coffee tables and the like. Then I met 
a fellow who’d made his own airplane and was starting to build anoth¬ 
er. I signed on and spent several nights a week working fiberglass, 
foam and wood. We flew his Glasair right after Christmas, and by April, 

I had a Vari-Eze under construction. A few years ago another friend 
and I built three canoes. Right now I have three wooden kayaks under 
construction In my garage—my wife can’t wait until they’re launched. 
You've already been introduced to Linda if you have the July ’92 issue 
(see the Roll Top Desk, part 1). Between us we have five teenage 
daughters—it’s a noisy home, but I enjoy the young men who are start¬ 
ing to hang around (no woodworkers yet). 

Enough about me—I want to see what you’re up to in your shops— 
send pictures, HI even print some! But just as important is hearing 
about what you want to see in these pages. What projects do you want 
to build, what new and old things do you want to learn, what are you 
looking for in a woodworking magazine? Write or call me and let me 
know. I can't make this your magazine without your input. 

If you’re truly inspired, take the time to tel! us about your woodwork¬ 
ing achievements, or that great design you came up with. Send us 
snapshots and a sketch or description—we'll try to share your work 
with the 284,000 other woodworkers who read and subscribe to PW. If 
you'd like a copy of our Writer's Guidelines, drop me a note and HI mail 
one out the same day. 

So until next time, whether you go with or against the grain, keep 
your mind turning. 

fzi— 

P.S. A note on our Readers' Choice Winners; look for them in the 
March issue. The response was greater than expected (see the Letters 
column), and we have our hands full just keeping up. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Timely But Tardy Ballots 

Your Readers’ Choice Awards was 
a great idea and gave me a good view 
of the different tools. And the giving 
away of the tools was really great, but 
how is it possible to get the ballot post¬ 
marked by December 1 when my copy 
of Popular Woodworking did not arrive 
until today, December 3? 

Is this fair to your subscribers? 

Robert Bower 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Needless to say, I got a lot of mail 
on this one. Sorry y l atl. We were push¬ 
ing it from this end to get the results 
into this issue , and there was a little 
delay in shipping the magazines. Many 
of you just sent the ballots anyway; 
some sent a letter explaining the late 
arrival and the ballot Many others just 
sent a letter in which case I've attempt¬ 
ed to call you . So here’s the deaf at 
some point we have to start tabulat¬ 
ing—that deadline is January 15th, Do 
you still want to be in the drawing for 
the $15 r 000 worth of tools donated by 
the manufacturers? If so, you have until 
March 1 t 1993 to send your unmarked 
ballot with your name and address filled 
in—Ed. 

Beg, Borrow, or Steal? 

The January 1992 Clear Cuts raises 
an issue creating concern in woodwork¬ 
ers: when is it okay to “borrow" a 
design idea? Also, when is it not okay 
to "borrow" and what are the penalties 
that should be considered? 

Unfortunately, yours as well as other 
magazines have failed to give the read¬ 
er any guidance besides obvious com¬ 
mon sense. Since your magazine is 
considered authoritative, it seems that 
you should have a qualified attorney or 
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engineer prepare an article dealing with 
fegal standards, guidelines, penalties 
for violations, etc. 

I feel this would be a great service 
even if you have to stretch your maga¬ 
zine's present format to include such an 
article. 

Tim Hill 

N. Wales, Pennsylvania 

On borrowing ideas. I agree. Making 
something for yourself or a family mem¬ 
ber who would not buy anyway is okay. 
I have seen people go to craft shows 
with cameras so they can copy your 
idea. Boo on them. 

1 have traded plans with other crafts- 
men, but if I am at the same show we 
do not display or sell the shared idea, 
and we have a gentleman’s agreement 
of permission before anyone copies or 
markets any product. 

Your Clear Cuts hit the copier right 
on the head. 

John Matte 
Oakdale, Louisiana 

Enterprising Efforts 

1 have a subscription to your excel¬ 
lent magazine and I really enjoy your 
high quality drawings and projects. I 
have just one question that I hope you'll 
answer soon. Am I allowed to sell any 
of the projects that I make from your 
plans? Please advise soon. Thanks. 

Paul J. Higginbotham II 

Peachtree City, Georgia 

Yes. we don't mind at alt—Ed. 

Insurance Litany 

I heard some “somewhat frightening* 
news about my home-owner's insur¬ 
ance policy, which might be good to 
share with you and your readers. There 
are “new” policies out for homeowners 
regarding theft and fire. 

They now require that you have 
proof of anything that was stolen or 
destroyed in a fire. They need actual 
video or color photos taken of every¬ 
thing in one's house including silver¬ 
ware, dishes, appliances, etc. This 


goes into the shop area also. Every tool 
grouping should be photographed and 
the photo put in a safe place in case of 
theft, flood, or fire, I guess there has 
been too much fraudulent listing of 
household and other items to collect 
insurance money. 

Another suggestion is to list every¬ 
thing in the shop, no matter how large 
or small in a ding of "inventory 
sheet(s), 11 including a complete descrip¬ 
tion, make, model and price when pur¬ 
chased, or at today's inflated prices. 
One copy should be on file at home in 
a safe place, one copy should be with a 
trusted friend or relative, and one copy 
should be with the insurance agent who 
writes the policy. 

I've been working on an article on 
storage racks for hand tools and had 
planned to include this information, but 
I thought it best to send it in ahead of 
time to warn readers, 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

We've also had some questions 
concerning Crafts Liability Insurance . 
What happens if people hurt them¬ 
selves with a craft you've made and 
sold them? Anyone out there able to 
inform us? — Ed. 

Rocking Horse Sense 

I made the rocking horse in the 
November issue, and had trouble 
assembling the horse due to tolerances 
in the dimensions shown in Figure 4, 
The dadoes didn't match the combined 
thickness of the five body and leg 
pieces. The result was that when the 
legs were attached to the body, a poor 
joint resulted. It’d suggest that Figure 4 
show the second dado cut as five 
board thickness combined spacing dis¬ 
tance from the first cut Instead of 3W 
from the end of the base. In addition, 
the cutting list for the rockers fooled me 
into buying a 6-foot 1 X 6 board using 
the 5V2" width. Please let other begin¬ 
ners know about this problem. 

Guy Billings 
Easton, Maryland 


Thanks for pointing out the discrep¬ 
ancies in the Little Rocking Horse arti¬ 
cle . The dimensions shown in Figure 4 
will work IF the base board is exactly 
12 N long and IF parts A. B, C, E and F 
are exactly 3/4" thick. All dimensions 
should have been given from one end 
of the board and not both ends as 
shown. My apologies for the PuHOut 
Plan of the rockers. The illustrator 
(that's me) put too much curvature in 
the rocker. Thanks again for pointing 
out the errors . Sharp-eyed readers like 
yourself are very much appreciated in 
helping us produce a better magazine. 

Tom Larson, Assistant Editor 

Boy, Oh Boy, Mr Brooks 

Just opened the January issue and 
got as far as page 7 before I had to sit 
down and respond to Donald Brooks' 
letter. 

Why work wood? Why build bird- 
houses? Why not go to the dime store 
and just buy one? 'cause we want to do 
it ourselves, Don. 

I'm a professional trim carpenter by 
trade and own and operate my own 
business. After 24 years I’m more in 
love with wood than ever. I love if 
because I never cease to be amazed at 
what you can do with if. I love how you 
can take a pile of boards and turn them 
into useful and beautiful things. My wife 
loves how she can have handmade fur¬ 
niture that is far better built and finished 
than any store-bought pieces, and that 
if such quality was available we could 
not possibly afford it. 

And then there's those glorious 
moments when your houseguests ask 
you where you got that fabulous bed¬ 
room set, and you sheepishly grin and 
say, bursting with pride, "I built that 
myself." 

That, Don, is why we work wood. 

Joe Hoppenthaler 
Gladstone, Missouri 

There were many , many other fet¬ 
ters (too many to print) responding to 
Mr . Brooks. I'd like to thank all of you 
who took the time to write — Ed. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers' tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send your orig¬ 
inal, unpublished ideas to Tricks of the Trade, % Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, 
We pay $25 for each trick we publish. 

All the tips on this page are from the workshop of 
Dick Dorn, an Industrial Arts instructor at Oelwein 
Community Senior High School in Oelwein, Iowa. 


Plywood Shop Press 



Sometimes clamps just can't do a proper job, so I built a 
press from laminated scrap plywood. A press is ideal for 

clamping such projects as 
lamps or pedestal tables. 
The rectangular frame 
has a groove in 
the vertical sides 
that guides the 
horizontal stabiliz¬ 
er and prevents 
the screw from 
twisting the work. 
The 1" screw 
turns through a 
nut that is welded 
to a steel plate, 
which is in turn 
secured to the 
frame. Adding 
casters to the bot¬ 
tom eases moving 
the press around 
the shop. 


5 RPM Barbecue Lathe 


An old rotisserle motor attached to the bed of my lathe 
turns the work slowly enough so I can paint turned pieces by 
hand or with a spray gun. 




I use my biscuit joiner to cut 
neat slots for metal tabletop fasteners. The #0 setting is per¬ 
fect. The normal procedure is to cut a full-length groove, but 
that weakens the apron. 


Biscuit Slots 
For Tabletops 


Prevent Lost 
Stop-rod Nuts 

I use a W collar 
with a set screw at 
the very top of the 
stop-rod on my drill 
press. The collar pre¬ 
vents the nuts for the 
depth set gauge from 
working themselves 
up the threads, then 
falling to the floor and 
getting lost. 



Removing Splinters With Glue 

l recently had a small splinter go straight into my finger. If 
] have to get splinters, I prefer the type I can remove with 
tweezers, but I couldn’t see this one and it was painful when 
I touched it. So I ignored the little pest and continued with a 
large, time-consuming glue^up. When I had finished, I had 
several layers of dried glue on my fingers. 

As I washed up and peeled the glue off my fingers, I 
noticed the little splinter was gone. Apparently the glue had 
adhered to the wood and the sliver was pulled out when I 
pulled off the dried glue. 


Quieting Rattles With 
Springs 

My lathe shield rattles— 
especially when I have it in 
the raised position while 
sanding. I attached a pair of 
springs to the existing 
assembly bolts. Springs 
also work well to quiet the 
rattle in the door. 
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New High-Tech Phonejak System Turns Any 
Electrical Wall Outlet Into a Phone Extension! 


INSTANTLY USE UP TO TWENTY TELEPHONES AND 
TELEPHONE DEVICES STATIC-FREE THROUGHOUT YOUR 
HOME OR OFFICE - EVEN WHERE NO JACKS EXIST! 


• EASY TO USE-NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED. 

• USE ORDINARY ELECTRICAL WIRING AS TELEPHONE CIRCUIT. 

• BETTER SOUND QUALITY THAN THE BEST CORDLESS PHONES. 

• PAY NO FEES TO THE PHONE COMPANY. SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS A YEAR. 




lunjoy up to twenty telephone extensions with dear clean 
sound * Have telephones and telephone devices where you 
need them and when you want them. The Phonejak’" is easy 
to use and doesn't require expensive phone company hook¬ 
up charges and endless monthly fees. 


Phonejak’- gives you the convenience of having a "phone in 
every room of your home or office'-without the cost. The 
advanced technology employed in Phonejak’" uses over 150 
meticulously assembled, sophisticated electronic components, 
the same as the most expensive miniature computers. 



PHONEJAK™ 
WORKS 
WITH ANY 
PHONE DEVICE! 


• CORDED PHONES 


• CORDLESS PHONES 


• SPEAKER PHONES 

• ANSWERING MACHINES 


• FAX MACHINES 


• COMPUTER MODEMS 


• PLUS ALL OTHER 
TELEPHONE DEVICES 


* Some wiring systems may cause a variance in performance. 
Recommended for single phone lines. 

Copyright ©1992 by Phone Technologies Phonejak - is protected by U.S. 
and International Patents. 


State-of-the-Art Phonejak™ Telecommunications 
Transmission System, No. PX-101 

The Static-Free Phonejack™ Telephone Extension System, designed like a 
miniature computer, comes complete with an advanced highly featured 
telecommunications transmitter and a receiver/extension device that may 
be moved from room to room. Supports up to 20 extension locations at 

one time. _ . e ^_ 

Only $ m 9 Per System 

i (S6S&H) 

Additional Static-Free Receiver/Extension Device, No. PX-102 

Use with the above Phonejak™ Transmission System to create up to 
20 fixed extensions. Q n i y 

($2S&H) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

Phonejak™ is covered by a 1 year warranty for parts and labor. 

If you are not completely satisfied, for any reason, return Phonejak™ 
within 30 days for an immediate refund. 


Call To Order Today! 

1 - 800 - 222-1600 


Or send check or money order to— 

phone\ 


TECHNOLOGIES 



615 Colonial Park Drive 'mmmma 
Suite 102 VISA 

Roswell, GA 30075 


















Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Router Feed Jig 


When I rout small pieces {2" or less), I use this jig to feed 
the stock. Sometimes the bit may kick back the stock at the 
beginning of the cut To prevent this, start the cut an inch or 



so from the end, move the wood gradually into the bit, then 
pull the stock back to cut the 1" skipped. Make the jig twice 
as wide and 50% thicker than the workpiece. Cut a rabbet in 
one edge Vie* smaller than the part and line it with 60-grit 
sandpaper The length of the jig is variable, but don't exceed 
18". Install two r wooden handles in 1" deep holes. 

Garmon Coats 
Watauga, Texas 

Sandpaper Trimmer 

Instead of throwing away the occasional used hacksaw 
blade, make this handy sandpaper cutter for your shop. Cut 
a piece of T X 8" stock to the width of the blade. Put a slight 
bend in the blade so the ends curve up, then secure it to the 
board with a couple of screws. Pencil in lines across the 
board to mark the cut lengths for your particular sanders. 
Insert the paper under the blade grit side down, apply a little 
hand pressure to the blade, and tear. 

Paul Zelenka 



Save That Moulding 

Ever try to remove old moulding without destroying it? The 
nails usually stay embedded in the wood, and when you try 
to remove them, the wood splinters and you have a hole to 
patch. After carefully removing a piece, I use cutters to shear 
off the old nails on the underside of the moulding. There's no 
need to drive the nails back through the face, so there s s no 
splintering or patching. 

Howard E, Moody 

Garnet Paper Backing Upper Ja * New York 

More often than not, garnet finishing paper consists of 
garnet particles bonded to very thin backing paper, which 
tears out quickly in use. Try backing these sheets with con¬ 
tact-type shelf paper (which is actually plastic). The garnet 
surface will wear out long before the paper tears. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Edge Gluing Without A Jointer 


Without a jointer or table saw, putting a straight edge on a 
board is a difficult task. I use my router with a straight bit and 
a straight edge^a piece of 3 /T thick plywood is ideal. It 



should be 6" to 8" longer than the workpiece for router 
run-off. The longer the straight edge, the wider it should be 
to prevent bending under pressure. Clamp the work to your 
bench; then clamp the straight edge to the work. 

John Todd, 3r + 
Holly Springs, NC 

Palette Putty Knife 

I’ve found the artist's palette knife with its thin, flexible 
blade is a very handy item in the workshop. It works great for 
applying wood filler, and the rounded end is excellent for fill* 
ing those inside corners, too. The palette knife permits much 
more control when filling cracks than does the putty knife, 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 
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MLCS Ltd. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or 1/2" ROUTER 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE d*4*Q95 Regular value set also available in v 

FOR COMPLETE SET ™ 9 over $ 1 50.00! shank - jra»• item mm 


.. 1/2"or3/4" SHAPER 

Shaper Cutters set 
Item 41059 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail A Stile A Rased Panel Cutters 



1/4* Shank set item #554 (includes both bits shown) 



RAISED PANEL BIT 

supplied WITH 
ball bearing 

T Large Diameier 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4- Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

[For making maching rails arxj shies >n raised panel poors, 

I etc I Works wrth stock from 11 IF to 7 F thick 

CARBIDE TIPPED — 


PERSPECTfV£ VIEW Of PANEL DOOH 
I WITH ONE RAIL REMOVE DJ 



1/4' SHANK 
supplied wlh Ball Bearing II 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT HOP EACH . • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


ITEM 

HO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE DEPTH RADIUS 
□nCLE DUMETER 

LARGE 

fflJL 

CUTTUG 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

KOI 


V Spiral Cutlet 

u 

¥ 

V 

V 

S 9.00 

1603 

Solid Carbide 

V Spql Cuter 


V* 1 

¥ 

V 

$1200 

1903 


V SpmCuner 

if 

V 

¥ 

V* 

ST2.00 

1904 


¥ SpralCulier 

i 

¥ 

r 

V* 

$24.00 

1905 


¥ Spiral Cuter 

hH 

U(M 

V 

tv 

V 

$29.00 

*530 

r 

V Edge Beading 

V Da. ol Circle 


v 

V/ 

$1500 

#531 


V Edge Bearing 

Hie'Da el Circle 


V 

V 

$15.50 

#350 

flfy 

V Round Over 

V R 

¥ 

¥ 

V/ 

Sit.00 

#351 

VJSZ-J 

V Round Over 

V R 

¥ 

V 

V/ 

$11.00 

1230 

-JL 

V Round brer 

V i R 

r 

V 

V 

$1200 

#353 I 

njnm 

V Round Oner 

V R 

tv 

V 

V 

$14.00 

#209 

vsr 

¥ RoundOver 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$15.00 

#355 


¥ floundOver 

'sf R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$1700 

#655 


¥ RowdOuer 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$1700 

#656 

f3L\ 

¥ Round Oe 

V R 

T 

V 

V 

$21.00 

#199 

? L 

Multiform Moulding 

Unlimited Patterns 

2V 

T 

V 

MOO 

1205 

Vr i 

V Cm 

V R 

r 

V 

V 

SI 200 

#206 


¥ Cm 

¥ R 

tv 

V 

V 

{13.00 

1207 


v Cm 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$14.00 

#643 

VP 

¥ Cm 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$15.00 

#298 

• 

¥ Cm 

V R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$36.00 

<23< 


Renan Ogee 

WR 

IV 

'V 

V * 1 

$10.00 

1232 

W 

V/ Raw Ogee 

¥ fl 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$1700 

#506 


¥ Pattern 

Flush Trim 

V 

p 

V/ 

$15.00 

1508 

rj 

¥ Paten 

Flush Tran 

¥ 

f 

V 

$17.00 

#366 

\ LJ 

¥ StolCutter 

¥ Deep 

w 

V 

V 

$14.00 

#368 


V SU Cuter 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

¥ 

$14.00 

#204 

t w 

4.1 Q.KIuLm 

KaDOetirpg 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$13.00 

#670 

MP 

V RaMxtng 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.00 


mN 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

mmm& 
circle mm 

LARGE 

DIA 

CUTTWG ' 

L04GTH 

SHANK 

SQE 

PflICE 

#211 

n 

¥ CoreSoi 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

S1000 

#212 


¥ CoreBax 

round nose 

V 


V 

$13.00 

I41S 

11 

V CoreBcw 

round nose 

V 

¥ 

V 1 

$15.00 

#213 

M0 

T Core Bo« 

round nose 

p 

V 

V 

$1700 

#540 


Loctanitre 


? 

¥ 1 

V 

$3300 

#214 


V StraigtK 

plunge rolling 

V 

V 

V 

$650 

1216 

“ET 

¥ Slraigni 

plunge rolling 

¥ 

P 

V 

$650 

#474 

11 

¥ StragN 

plunge culling 

V 

P 

V 

$700 

1219 

1 

¥ Smghi 

plunge culling 

¥ 

f 

V 

$ 9 50 

#779 

Ul 

¥ Sngn 

plunge cuang 

¥ 

IV 

V 

$10.00 

#462 

-FL 

V Bdltose 

¥ OiadCvde 


V 

V 

$16.00 

#464 

\r 

¥ BulNose 

¥ Duel Circle 


p 

V 

$2100 

#764 

ySL 

V Bun Nose 

¥ Da of Cede 


p 

V 

$21.00 

#545 


Tongue & Groove 

Swsk — as— 

1¥ 

r 

V 

$29.00 

#645 


TongueSGroove 

Sraght 5: 

W 

i 1 

V 

$2900 

#546 

trim 

Tongue A Groove 

> 

IV 

r 

V 

$29.00 


i Ji\ 

Tongue & Groove 

wedge . 

1¥ 

f 

V 

$29.00 



V Beading 

V fl 

V 

¥ 

Hf 

$11.00 

#233 

w 

V Bearing 

V fl 

r 

V 

V 

$1100 

#454 

V 

¥ Bearing 

¥ fl 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$1550 

#455 

/ fk\ 

V Bearing 

V fl 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$1700 

#500 

1 

¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

V 

V ' 

$700 

#501 

LI 

¥ Rush 

Jmm 

¥ 

r 

V 

$750 

#503 


¥ Flush 

Tnmnrng 

V 

y 

V 

$650 

1221 

QP 

¥ Flush 

Tnmmng 

V 

IV 

V 

$600 

1550 

ir 

Thumbnail 


IV 

¥ 

V* 

$1650 

M58 


Thumbnaf 


2¥ 

¥ 

V 

$3600 

1579 

m 

UaMIm QUrj, 

wiaing nine 


IV 

IV 

V 

$31.95 

#879 

-M 

Mottng Plane 


IV 

IV 

V 

$31.95 


New 32-page catalogue featuring 100's of high-quality router bits, plus other professional woodworking products. 




CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Speed Adjut tabte from Fuji Speed to 0 RPM * World with All Routen VU HP or Lew 

• Rill Horsepower and Torque at All Speed! • 120V 15 Amp 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed * Give* tour Router a fwturo Only Avaffeble 

to Full Speed it the Flip of i Switch on Router* Cotting Hundred! of Dollar*! 


NOW ONLY 

* 39 “ 

Order ttem 
#200 


EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router * Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque, electronic 
into the Speed Control - turn dial tor best results. (Speed Control has leed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 

a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.) increases 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298]or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, PA 19046 *1991 










































































































by Tom Wisshack and Dick Pitch 


The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If 
you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write to: The Finishing Forum c/o PW f 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 
94518. Letters may be edited. 


Bricks in Trouble 

I added a sun room to my faced 
brick 1960 home and cannot clean up 
the seam where the old porch was 
taken down for the new addition. 

I have a small sandblaster, but don't 
think it’s worth all the trouble protecting 
the surrounding areas and cleaning up 
after. It should have been done before 
building. 

I've tried wire brushing, muriatic acid 
and a few household ideas. The mortar 
responds harder to my attempts than 
the brick. 

Can I repaint the bricks to match? 
They have never been painted. 

Violet Wright, Philmont, NY 

I must confess, / have no clear pic¬ 
ture of the extent and kind of deface¬ 
ment caused by the removal of the old 
porch. 

I assume that the primary seam area 
is that caused by removing the porch 
roof. The removal operation likely 
exposed unweathered brick under the 
flashing , caulking and construction 
members . There is probably also some 
mutilation of the surface caused by 
removing fastening materials — i.e. 
nails r lag screws, braces, etc. There 
may also be deposes of tar or asphalt, 
rust stains and water stains. 

I doubt that sandblasting would oblit¬ 
erate the seam unless it was followed 
by some artful repair: 

Painting is perhaps the easiest and 

Tom Wisshack makes and restores fine 
furniture in Galesburg, Illinois. 

Dick Fitch is the resident alchemist at The 
Bartley Collection, Ltd. 
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most effective way to hide the seam 
area. Before painting you must do 
some repair and surface preparation. 

Replace missing mortar. Dry mortar 
mix is available at hardware stores or 
lumberyards. 

Cracks, gouges and holes in the 
bricks can be repaired with mortar A 
little red iron oxide mixed with the mor¬ 
tar may be helpful. You may want the 
advice of a contractor who specializes 
in patio work . Use this colored mortar 
only on the actual brick face and try to 
give some texture to the surface like 
the bricks , Do not trowel it too slick. 

Any heavy deposits of tar-like mate¬ 
rials must be scraped off. The remain¬ 
ing contamination can then be removed 
by scrubbing and rinsing with solvent. 
Mineral spirits will usually do the job. 

Rust stains can be neutralized with 
Naval Jelly (available at many paint 
and hardware stores). Persistent wafer 
stains , rust stains and tar stains can be 
stabilized with a coat of aluminum 
paint. Do not paint the mortar. 

If you want to paint only the seam 
area , opaque stain suitable for masonry 
surfaces is a good choice. It wilt retain 
some of the texture of the brick. Paint 
the brick face only , not the mortar 

If your facade is red brick, start with 
brick red opaque stain and go from 
there. Enlist the services of your paint 
supplier to help adjust the color If nec¬ 
essary, you can make some color 
adjustments yourself. Use universal 
colorants; they are compatible with 
nearly all conventional stains and 
paints . 

You may want to treat the brick¬ 
faced wall like the other three walls of 
the new room by painting the whole 
brick wall to match or contrast with the 
other three. Be sure to use paint and 
colors suitable for masonry surfaces . 
Allow areas where fresh mortar has 
been used time to dry and cure before 
painting. 

Dick Fitch 

Laquer Lowdown 

Smooth, level lacquer films, whether 
they are pigmented or clear, are largely 


the result of proper formulation of the 
lacquer and of the solvent blend used 
to dilute them. The greatest influence 
on the flow of lacquer is the rate at 
which the solvent leaves the film. 
Controlled solvent evaporation is nec¬ 
essary to overcome the physical effects 
of spray application. Sprayed lacquer is 
deposited on the surface in small glob¬ 
ules that must have time to relax to a 
smooth level film. When the solvents 
leave the film too rapidly convection 
currents are produced and flow is inhib¬ 
ited. Rapid depletion of solvent soon 
brings the lacquer solids to a condition 
which precludes any flow at all. 
Lacquer given time to flow and level 
will be free from u orange peelThis 
flow time also allows the kinked and 
curled nitrocellulose chains to reach a 
linear orientation necessary for opti¬ 
mum film properties * Of course t slow 
solvent evaporation can be carried too 
far but a balance between flow and 
evaporation characteristics must be 
reached appropriate to the demands of 
the application . 

Here are some other factors that 
may help: 

1. Generally, lacquer formulated 
with high viscosity grade nitrocellulose 
exhibits poor flow. 

2. The distance between the spray 
nozzle and the surface is important. 
Distances shorter than 6 inches can 
cause rippling . Distances much greater 
than 10 inches lose considerable sol¬ 
vent from the spray cone. Obviously ; 
the solvent loss is also increased by 
increasing the width of the spray cone. 

3. Air temperature is also a factor 
both in the spray booth and in the dry¬ 
ing area. 

4. Heated lacquers require solvent 
adjustments to have good flow. Heat 
reduces viscosity but also increases 
evaporation rate. 

5. Within logical limits, thicker coats 
(not higher viscosity) usually have bet¬ 
ter flow The rate at which the spray 
gun is passed over the surface affects 
the film thickness and thereby is a fac¬ 
tor In flow. 

6. After the first coat t each subse- 

Popular Woodworking 
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quent lacquer coat loses some solvent 
by absorption into the coat under it. 
Consider adjusting thinning after the 
first coat. 

7. A deposited lacquer film increas¬ 
es in viscosity very rapidly as solvent 
leaves the film. Leveling is much more 
active in the earlier stages of drying 
before the lacquer becomes incapable 
of active flow. 

8. The addition of minor amounts of 
very slow solvents or retarders has 
very little effect on flow. Large additions 
of such solvents can give some sec¬ 
ondary flow but only at the expense of 
drying time and film properties. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
major suppliers of lacquer finishes have 
carefully formulated their products. 
Advice from the manufacturer or knowl¬ 
edgeable supplier in choosing the right 
product should stand you in good 


stead. The thinner you use to dilute the 
product is equally important but is often 
chosen with little discretion. 

As a guide, you may consider lac¬ 
quer thinners blended with butyl 
acetate as the major active solvent for 
enhancing flow (MIBK is also satisfac¬ 
tory) Large percentages of ethyl 
acetate or MEK dry much faster but are 
questionable for most applications. 
With butyl acetate as the active solvent, 
xylene is probably a better choice for a 
diluent than toluene or low boiling 
naptha. There are. of course, many 
other laquer solvents and diluents from 
which to choose. Butyl acetate, howev¬ 
er ; is considered by many formulators 
to be the best active solvent for this 
purpose. Once again, your supplier can 
probably help you select a thinner that 
is right for your job. 

Dick Fitch 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION (required by Section 3685. Title 39 
United Slates Code ) POPULAR WOODWORKING is pub¬ 
lished bimonthly at 1320 Galaxy Way. Concord. CA 94520 
The names and addresses of the publisher and the editors 
are: Publisher. EGW Publishing Co./EGW International 
Corp.. 1320 Galaxy Way. Concord. CA 94520; Editor Rob 
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Average number of copies of each issue during preceding 
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Be your own boss in one of today's fastest- 
growing fields. Be a home inspector! 


Let NRI at-home training be your first step 
toward a business of your own where you 
can earn as much as >1,000 a day! 

Home inspection is fast becoming one of today’s 
hottest career fields. Already one out of 
every four homes sold is inspected ... 
and experts say demand is growing 30% 
to 50% a year. Plus, while the average 
job takes only a few hours to do, inspec¬ 
tors can make from SI00 to over $300 per 
home! Now with NRI, you can, too. 

Get the tools you need to set up 
shop fast — including a computer 
and home inspection software 
you keep 

From foundations, floors, and roofs to insula¬ 
tion, plumbing, ventilation, and radon test¬ 
ing, NRI training covers every important 
phase of the home inspection process. NRI 
even gives you hands-on experience with the 
tools you need to get into the home inspec¬ 
tion business fast. Architect’s scale, feet-and- 
inches calculator, folding rule, Polaroid 
camera, radon lest kit: They’re all yours to 
train with, keep, and use on the job. Plus you 
get the one piece of equipment no successful 
home inspector should be without... 

Only NRI gives you a powerful computer 
system, complete with exclusive home 
inspection software! Under the guidance of 



your NRI instructor, you learn 
how- to use your computer and 
software to create the kind of 
comprehensive inspection reports 
clients pay top dollar for. 

Your FREE NRI catalog 
tells more 

Learn how to earn extra cash in 
your spare time or run your own 
full-time inspection business! If 
the coupon is missing, write to 
NRI Schools. McGraw-Hill 
Continuing Education Center, 
4401 Connecticut Avenue, NYV, 
Washington, DC 20008. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG! 


wt 


Schools 

McGraw-Hill Continuing Education Center 
4401 Connecticut Avenue. NW. Washington. DC 20008 

B'Check one FREE catalog only: 


For career courses 
approved under G.l I 
□ check lor details 


□ HOME INSPECTION □ Automotive Servicing 

□ Electrician □ Small Engine Servicing 

□ Building Construction □ Locksmithing 

□ Air Conditioning. Heating & Refrigeration 

□ Microcomputer Servicing 

□ Computer Programming 

□ Appliance Serving 

□ Gunsmithmg 

Name 


Aoe 

Address 

Citv _ 

Stale 

Zip 

Accredited member. National Home Study Council 

1426 0793 


March 1993 
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by Alan Marks 
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DOUBLE FLUTED STRAIG 

HT BITS 

1/4 - SHANK 





PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 001 

1/4“ 

3/4" 

2 11 

*6°°' 

Cl 002 

5/16" 

1 1/16" 

2* 1 

S 6 O0 

Cl 003 

3/8" 

3/4" 

2" 

£ 6 0D 

Cl 004 

1/2" 

3/4 1 

2 " 



PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 008 

1/4" 

3/4" 

2-1/2" 


Cl 009 

5/16" 

3/4" 

2-1/2“ 


C1010 

3/8 ‘ 

3/4" 

2-1/2“ 

Sgtw 

C1011 

1/2" 

1 -3/16" 

2-1/2" 

Sgflfl 



ROUNDOVER BITS with Bearing Guide 

\(4 a SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

f 

PRICE 

Cl 175 

7/8" 

3/8" 

2" 

1/8" 

no * 

Cl 177 

r 

1/2" 

2" 

1/4" 

*11°° 

Cl 179 

1-1/4" 

5/8" 

2-1/4" 

3/8" 

5^400 


PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

c 

RADIUS 

r 

PRICE 

C1184 

1" 

1/2" 

2-1/4" 

1/4" 


Cl 185 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

1/2" 

2-3/8" 

5/16“ 


Cl 186 

M/4" 

5 / 8 " 

^4/2V 

3/8" 





DOVETAIL BITS 2 Flutes 

1/4- SHANK 



PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

ANGLE 

a 

PRICE 

Cl 088 

3 / 8 " 

3 / 8 " 

1 -3/4" 

8* 

sgoo 

Cl 069 

1 1/2" 

1/2" 

1-3/4" 

14° 

*5°° 

Cl 071 

i 3/4" 

11/16"! 

2-1/8" 

14° 

syoo 

1/2* SHANK 



PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

8 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

ANGLE 

a 

PRICE 

Cl 074 

1/2" 

1/2“ 

2-1/4" 

14° 


Cl 076 

3/4" 

3/4" 

2-1/2“ 

14 a 




COVE BITS 2 Flutes with Bearing Guide 




PART 

CUTTER 

DlA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

overall 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

1 

PRICE 

Cl 141 

1" 

1/2" 

2" 

1/4" 


Cl 143 | 

1-1/4" | 

5/8" 

2-1/8" 

3/8" 

_ 


1/2- SHANK 


1 


PART 

CUTTER 

DlA, 

A 

CUTTING 

length 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

r 

price! 

Cl 147 

r 

1/2" 

2 - 1 / 4 “ 

1 / 4 " 

[ 12 to BB 

Cl 150 

1-1/8" 

5 / 8 " 

2-1/2“ 

3 / 8 " 

" 1 



^ ORDER 24 HOURS A DAY! 

a 1 - 800 - 235-0272 

l 'J FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS TOTALING $100“ OR MORE! 


Build a Better Hardwood Floor ©1991 (National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, P.0, Box 3009, 
Memphis, TN 3873^-0009 (901) 526-5016 $12*00, 14 min¬ 
utes. 

For anyone who wants to avoid the many pitfalls of hard¬ 
wood flooring installation, Build a Better Hardwood Floor 
is a useful how-to. 

Directed toward professional installers, the video’s main 
purpose is to ensure that any do-it-yourselfer can achieve 
maximum satisfaction from their installation efforts. 

Build a Better Hardwood Floor devotes a great deal of 
time to the reasons behind the all-too common faulty instal¬ 
lation and the steps to take to avoid them. Such tidbits of 
information as moisture content, cracks, cupping, and buck¬ 
ling are discussed along with the proper humidity conditions 
of a room for a successful installation. The video cautions 
against attempting to install a hardwood floor under high 
moisture conditions. 

The video goes on to share some Installation tips" not 
commonly known or found elsewhere. Though the video 
does not walk the viewer through a complete installation, its 
real strengths lie in its basic information value. 

Atan Marks designs and builds furniture in Carmel Valley , 
California 



Popular Woodworking Binders 


Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way. Concord, CA 94520 


These hardcover binders store and protect 
your issues of Popular Woodworking , keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brown binder holds two 
years’ worth of issues —12 mag azines in all. 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders will keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


One binder $9 95, plus $2.00 p&h 
3 or more S8.95 each plus $100 p&h for each additional binder 
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Flooring © 1988 (Lane Publishing 
Co., Sunset Books, 80 Willow Road, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025-9948, 
800^227-7346 California residents call 
800-321-0372} $14.95, 63 minutes. 

Just about everything you need to 
know to install a floor is covered in this 
step-by-step demonstration. You'll 
learn such essentials as how to repair 
and refinish existing wood piank floors, 
various surface preparation techniques 
including the use of sanders, and par¬ 
quet and prefinished strip flooring 
installation in mastic. 

The second half of this video covers 
installation of vinyl floors — not at all 
withth the realm of woodworking but 
informative and useful nevertheless. 
The handy little 37-page booklet that 
accompanies the video covers every¬ 
thing that is demonstrated visually plus 
a good deal of additional information. 
Sunset also publishes a more complete 
book on the subject under the same 
name. 

Decks © 1988 (Lane Publishing 
Co., Sunset Books, 80 Willow Road, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025-9948, 
800-227-7346 California residents call 
800-321-0372) $14,95, 34 minutes. 

If youVe never built a deck before, 
Decks is the first place to begin before 
you begin this gratifying home improve¬ 
ment. Presented in easy-to-follow 
steps. Decks demonstrates the neces¬ 
sary preparation for and construction of 
a simple 12' by 14' rectangular deck, 
including elementary railings, for your 
home. 

Though not produced for the experi¬ 
enced deck builder. Decks provides 
clear, concise, and comprehensive 
instruction for building the basic patio 
deck. Unfortunately, Decks leaves out 
any how-to instructions to build stairs 
for the deck. 

A 22-page booklet accompanies the 
video and supplements it well, but no 
stair instructions here either. Sunset 
also publishes a companion book enti¬ 
tled Patios and Decks that builds on 
Decks and just might be worth a peek 
for the more complicated project-with 
stairs. |PWj 
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Description 

3-1/2" Shaker Peg 
2-7/16" Medium Peg 
1-3M" Mini Peg 
1-3/8" Candle Cup 
5/8" Mini Candle Cup 


Your 

Cost 

SI3.00 i 100 
$11.00/ 100 
S 5.50/100 
S 13.00 / 100 
$ 4.50 i 100 


1" Toy Wheel 
M/4" Toy Wheel 
M/2" Toy Wheel 
2" Toy Wheel 
Axle Peg for Above 
1-1/2" Birch Spindle 
2" Birch Spinnte 
3/8" or l/2’ r Birch Button 


S 4,50/100 
S 6,00/100 
S 7 ,00/100 
S 15.00 /100 
$ 3.50 MOO 
S 7.00 /100 
SI 1.00 MOO 
S 1,50 MOO 


3/4 " Block 
1" Block 
M/4" Block 
3/4" Ball 
1" Ball 
M/2" Ball 
2" Ball 
2-1/2” Ball 
3" Ball 


3/4" x 1/8" Heart 
3/4" x 3/8" Heart 
1" x 3/8" Heart 
M/4" x 3/8" Heart 

1- 1/2" x 1/8" Heart 

2- 1/2" x 1/4" Heart 


S 7,00/100 
$ <>.00 / so 

$ 7.25 / 50 
$ 6,00 I 100 
S 8.00 / 100 
$ 220 / 10 
$ 5. 50 / 10 
$10,00/ 10 
S 2.10/EA 


S 3.00/100 
S 4,50/100 
S 6.00/100 
S 7.00.' 100 
S 6.00 MOO 
$ 4.75/ 25 




3/4" x 7/8" Mini Apple S 7.00 /100 

2-1/2" x 2 5/8" Lg. Apple S 1.50 / EA 
21/2" Hen Egg $10,50/ 25 

41/4" Goose Egg S 2.50 / EA 

5/8" Picture Hanger S 1,50 /100 

l-S/8" Sawtooth Hanger $ 2,00 / 100 

#17 Screw Eye 1/2" Lqng % 1.50/100 

1 800 722 0311 


Phase refer to Source #P13 


FRFF ALL NEW 1093 

With Order WOOD PARTS 
With Order 

We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M,0, All orders 
add $5.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 20% 
Alaska. Hawaii add 15% for freight, 

TgfeWoodworks 


P.O. Box 14507 Ft. Worth. TX 76117 

i.uiuiw, 1 M, v. - 


=: Econ-Abrasives 

WE MANUFACTURE ABRASIVE BELTS ANT SIZE. AM GBIT} 




40Q 

MJO 

600 

BOO 


fir 00 532.00c 
15.00 ^9 00 

15,00 27.00 

14. DO 2500 


VOOihfutHC 13,00 23-00 


flOA daw *1700C 
IQOlhnu 2B0A 9 00 IS 00 

TB0 IHOJ *OOA 111 OQ flB OOC 
-c** toosHsrs 


Quick remase Tenure, avariablo 
in four dderant lengths, mess 
Clamps are Iasi aO^usting Mh 
cast non jaws, 


2-1/2 IT & S6.50*« | 

21/2*12 7.W 

2-1/2*24 7.75 

2-1/2x36 9 50 




Ia* ntw 

4‘ 51.75 »• 

S’ 2.25 

8* 3.50 


2? 

•< 


Pt£A5E BPICIffY QWTS 


1X30 S,73« 

1X42 ,73 

1X44 .73 

21/2X15 77 
3X1H 78 

3X21 91 

3X23 3/4 «4 


3X24 S 94 
3X27 37 

4X21 3/4 90 

4X24 99 

4X36 t .20 
9X49 3.14 

2 1/4X90 2.94 



KAVYDUTT 

Y^BpfVACyyiupisps 




Fflf So*ch * ■ i 

£&> 

a* 
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*5 

& 

r 

60 % 40** 

6* 
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5‘ 

90 

46 
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5* 
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Ihru 
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45 
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100 

thru 

320 62 
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r 
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516 04 
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r 

120 

IS 51 

125 

S' 

190 

31,04 

250 

5* 

220 

31.04 

260 

S' 

320 

31 04 

ZM 

5*5 

*3 



S' 

90 

522 93 

125 

& 

120 

21.15 

125 


990 

44 53 

250 

(P 

220 

44 53 

250 

6 1 

320 

44 53 

250 
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Econ-Abrasives] 

P Q. Box P86S021 
Plano, TX 7S03G 
^(£14)377 9779 

CALL run FREE IWJ CATALOG! 


B 


Toll-Free (800)367-4101 



NOW! Plane, 
Mold, Sand 
and Saw 
with 

infinitely 
Variable 
Power-Feed! 


Put this versatile power-feed tool to work in your 
own shop See how fast it pays For itself! Quickly 
converts low-cost rough lumher into valuable 
finished stock, quarter-round, casing, base mold, 
tongue & groove.,, all popular patterns,,, even 
custom designs! 

NEW! Variable Feed Rate — Now, just a twist of 
the dial adjusts your planer from 70 to over 1000 
cuts-per-inch! Produces a glass-smooth finish on 
tricky grain patterns no other planer can handle. 

Phone TOLL-FREE: 1-800-821-6651 Ext, PWW6 


WOOD MASTER TO DLS. INC., DEPT, p WW 6 ^ 




1431 N TOPPING. KANSAS CITY, MO 64120 
D YES! Rush my FREE INFORMATION KIT 

anti deiaiis on your 30-Day Free Trial Guarantee 


| PHONE t )_ 
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Tried and True 


by John Watson 


Framed Saws: Life Before The Band Saw 


Of all the machines in the contem¬ 
porary shop, the one I would be most 
sorry to lose is certainly the band saw. 
Table saws, jointers, planers, and 
power hand tools make life easier and 
speed up many tasks. They even 
impart a satisfying degree of accuracy 
to many jobs, but if pressed, I can do 
fine without them. To lose my band 
saw, however, would be a heavy blow. 

It’s a relatively mild-mannered 
machine and generally quieter than 
most stationary power tools. As with all 
power tools, it needs to be treated with 
respect, even though it's not as threat¬ 
ening as a shaper or thickness planer. 
Even large band saws hum along quiet¬ 
ly with that gentle tick-tick-tick from the 
weld passing through the blade 
guides—it invites the workpiece to be 
twisted and turned against the ripping 
teeth of the blade. 

This easy-going machine is capable 
of a great variety of work: it can rip, 
crosscut, resaw, cut perfect circles and 
make repeated pieces. It can be used 
with a fence or guide to produce multi¬ 
ple pieces of the same dimension, turn 
out matching tapered pieces, follow the 
most intricate patterns, and it's espe¬ 
cially good for following freehand 
curves. There may be other, more spe¬ 
cialized machines that can perform 
these tasks, but in most cases the band 
saw is a perfectly adequate substitute. 
In a small shop where time or money 
doesn't permit a complete array of 
machinery, the band saw is regarded 
by many as the best all-purpose 
machine to own. 

Life Before The Band Saw 

What if your resources don’t allow a 
band saw? The answer lies in how peo¬ 
ple managed for generations before the 
band saw was invented, A quick look 
around museums and antique shops 
should make it obvious that woodwork- 

John Watson makes furniture and writes 
about woodworking in Inverness, California. 



blade held by a handle fixed (usually) at 
one end. Some large unframed saws, 
such as two-man crosscut saws, are 
made with a handle at each end. What 
distinguishes an unframed saw, is the 
Jack of a frame to hold the blade 
straight and taut. It was not until the 
seventeenth century before a blade 
could be made that was strong enough 
to be used without a supporting frame. 

Although the unframed saw virtually 
supplanted the earlier framed models in 
America and other parts of the world, 
framed saws are still popular and con¬ 
tinue to be used. It is a large family and 
though not alj its members may be use¬ 
ful today, there are some can stilt 
play a useful role—especially for the 
woodworker without a band saw. 

The Framed Family 

Framed saws may be divided into 
two maingroups; frame saws and bow 
saws. Frame saws were designed pri¬ 
marily for ripping—cutting with the 


ing didn't begin with 

advent of the I band saw. 

Very fine, com- V * plicated work was 
wrought without this or any other power 
tool. How was it done? With hand 
saws, but not the kind of saw that 
springs to mind when the term hand¬ 
saw is used. The saws that formed part 
of the woodworker's tool kit. from Greek 
and Roman times up to the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, were mem¬ 
bers of the framed saw family. 

Apart from the common coping saw 
and its slightly more specialized cousin 
the fret saw, today's handsaws belong 
to the unframed family of saws. 
Unframed saws, like the common 
crosscut and ripsaws in your hardware 
store, have been with us only since the 
end of the seventeenth century. Before 
this time, most saws belonged to the 
framed family. 

Framed Versus Unframed 


An unframed saw consists of a flat 


framed pit eaw 


two-man Gro65c ut 
saw (unframed 
or open pit&aw) 
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Tried and True 


continued 


fixed blade 


r 


Jeweler’s Saw 





c 




rotatable 
blade 


Coping Saw 



Fret Saw 


grain. This use inspired the develop¬ 
ment of the first band saws. 

The frame saw is made with a blade 
held between the two stretchers of a 
frame and the end pieces as attach¬ 
ment points for the blade. These 
stretchers were made far enough apart 
so they would clear the sides of the 
wood being ripped. Different size frame 
saws are used for different classes of 
work, such as giant pitsaws, smaller fel¬ 
loe saws (for cutting out felloes—sec¬ 
tions of wooden wheels), and even 
smaller veneer saws. 

The bow saw was designed to hold 
a narrower blade than a frame saw. 


The blade is held between one end of 
bow-like arms separated by a rigid 
crosspiece that provides the fulcrum to 
pivot the arms. An adjustable cord or 
bar at the opposite end of the arms 
from the blade is tightened, causing 
the ends holding the blade to stretch 
apart and tension the blade. Apart from 
the turning saw, whose blade is wider 
and intended mainly for ripping, the 
blades of bow saws are formed for 
cross-cutting. 

The blades of frame saws are fixed 
and cannot rotate in their frame. 
Intended for ripping, their width helps 
keep the blade cutting straight, despite 
the tendency of the grain to twist the 
blade off its path. The blade of a bow 
saw is much narrower since it is easier 
to control a saw when cutting across 
the grain. It also allows the bow saw to 
cut curved shapes. Additionally, the 
blades are often capable of being 
turned in the bow so that the direction 
of cut can be at any angle to the plane 
of the frame and not necessar¬ 
ily in a straight line with it. This 
is useful when cross-cutting 
extremely wide boards, since 
the bow can be turned to clear 
the end of the board. 

This is the principle behind 
one of the smallest members of the 
bow saw family—the fret saw. Like its 
commoner cousin, the coping saw, the 
fret saw’s blade can be turned at any 
angle relative to the plane of its frame. 
This, plus the fact that its frame is 
especially deep, makes it ideal for twist¬ 
ing and turning when cutting detailed 
patterns in the center of a board. 

Using A Framed Saw 

Few people are likely to use a pit- 
saw anymore. Felloe saws became 
obsolete with the disappearance of 
wooden wagons and wainwrights, but 
the smaller members of the family still 
have their followers. At first grasp, the 
bow saw can seem awkward or 
unwieldy, and when considering the 
band saw’s effortless operation, can 
present an appalling prospect of the 
kind of hard work that used to make 


woodworking not a particularly enviable 
trade. 

The larger saws were easier to use 
in several ways. Their wide blades 
guaranteed a straight cut, and their 
sheer weight helped the teeth bite into 
the wood. Neither of these advantages 
can be obtained with the smaller bow 
saws. They may not be heavy and tir¬ 
ing, but it can be difficult to start the 
blade and even harder to follow a line. 
A certain amount of practice and tech¬ 
nique is necessary. 

First, the blade must be properly 
sharpened (just like any other saw- 
blade), sufficiently tensioned, and per¬ 
fectly aligned with itself and the frame. 
Second, the saw should be grasped in 
both hands—the work secured on the 
bench or horse. This provides greater 
power and better control over the direc¬ 
tion of the cut. 

Flow much tension is necessary 
depends on the width and length of the 
blade, the overall size of the saw, and 
the size of its component members. 
Too much tension can damage the 
saw. Some saws are made with the 
cross member tenoned into the bowed 
arms. The tenon is usually shouldered, 
and assuming the blade is the correct 
size and properly fitted, the shoulders 
of the stretcher’s tenons will bear even¬ 
ly against the arms when the tensioning 
cord or bar is properly tightened. After a 
lot of use (or a little abuse) this relation¬ 
ship may not remain ideal and it will be 
necessary to make a longer stretcher 
with clean shoulders, or fit a shorter 
blade. This is often made from the old 
blade by hacksawing off a little bit from 
one end and boring a new hole for the 
pin that secures the blade in the arm. 

Other types are made with a stretch¬ 
er that fits over the arms with an open 
housed joint. This permits the arms to 
rock in the stretcher, and care must be 
taken to center the stretcher properly 
before tightening the adjustment. The 
aim is to secure the blade tightly 
enough so that it doesn’t buckle on the 
cutting push-stroke—this depends on 
the hardness of the wood being sawed. 

Unless there is a good reason to the 
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Tried and True 


continued 


contrary, the blade should be straight 
and untwisted from end to end, and fit¬ 
ted in the same plane as the arms. 
On some saws there is no choice, 
as not all bow saws are turning 
saws. Other saws allow the blade to 
be twisted in relation to the frame. 

One form of turning saw designed 
for cutting dovetails actually makes use 
of a twisted blade that enters into the 
work at one angle and then, as the bot¬ 
tom of the dovetail is approached, 
the other end of the twist 
ed blade is used. Thus 
without changing the 
angle of the saw 
too much the blade 
cuts perpendicular¬ 
ly to its first action, 
cutting the bottom 
of the joint. But for 
general cutting it is 
most efficient to keep the 
blade straight and aligned with the saw. 

There are bow saws and turning 
saws made with one arm that extends 
below the blade. The buck saw is an 
example of this. These saws are best 
held with the right hand on the exten¬ 
sion below the blade, the left hand 
across the chest to grasp the bow 
above the blade (vice versa if you’re 
left-handed). If the saw doesn't have 
an extension, grasp the arm closest to 
the blade with your right hand and posi¬ 
tion your left hand above it. Keep the 
saw aligned with your right shoulder 
and use the frame’s height^ and length 
to ensure that 








cLK" - 


Continental-European Style Bow Saw 



the cut remains perpendicular to the 
work and proceeds directly in front of 
you, much as you would sight along the 
top of a hand saw's blade. 

Start the kerf by drawing the blade 
backwards a few times until enough of 
a groove is made to guide the saw, and 
then saw lightly, without excessive 
downward pressure. Keep the blade 
approximately 45° to the work. If the 
saw wanders from the line, increase 
the angle to about 10° from vertical to 
achieved the correct relationship again. 
This is the method for general cross¬ 
cutting, When ripping with a frame saw, 
use an overhand method— 
hold the saw more verti- 
/ — cally, but still with two 
hands. 

Forgotten Saws? 

Bow saws are once again 
being sold by specialty tool sup¬ 
pliers. and turning saws are still 
common in Europe. Practically 
everyone has a coping saw, though 
often erroneously referred to as a jig¬ 


saw. And even fret saws are not 
unknown. Not often regarded as such, 
despite being found in almost every 
woodworker’s tool kit, the metal-cutting 
hacksaw is also a form of framed saw. 

You may also occasionally meet 
with two other forms of framed saws, 
the buck saw and the metal-framed 
bow saw. The latter type consists of a 
large-toothed blade held in a metal 
bow and is commonly used for horticul¬ 
tural work. 

The buck saw gets its name from its 
common use with the sawbuck, an 
X-shaped sawhorse designed to hold 
logs you’re sawing into firewood. 
Although designed for cross-cutting, 
the blades are quite wide and 
coarse-cut. 

Despite the prevalence of chain 
saws, there is still much to be said for 
the bucksaw, especially if you’re not a 
full-time logger and only get to cut the 
occasional piece of firewood once in a 
while. It doesn't need to have its spark 
plug changed, it always starts, and best 
of all, it’s neither smelly or noisy. H 
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by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Shaker Woodenware: A Field 
Guide, Volume II by June Sprigg and 
Jim Johnson (Berkshire House 
Publishers, P.Q, Box 297, Stockbridge, 
MA 01262) 168 pages, paperback, 
$12,95 

Although this is not a project book, 
this field guide will be useful to many 
woodworkers who are real fans of the 
Shaker Style. While there are plenty of 
plans for pseudo-Shaker pieces avail¬ 
able, a study of the guide's pho¬ 
tographs will lend itself to a reproduc¬ 
tion project’s authenticity. This volume 
covers wooden tools and utensils— 
chisels, spoons, brushes and combs, 
paddles, mallets, apple peelers and 
much more. 

Experienced Shaker-style builders, 
will find this volume to be a useful, must 
have treasure. 

Polychromatic Assembly for 
Woodturning by Emmet E. Brown and 
Cyril Brown (Linden Publishing. 3845 
N. Blackstone, Fresno, CA 93726) 113 
pages, paperback, $12,95 

Originally published by England's 
Society of Ornamental Turners, this 
monograph does not make for easy or 
light reading. The diligent reader, how¬ 
ever, will learn a good bit about gluing 
together woods of various colors and 
grains to produce beautiful objects on 
the lathe. The reader will also learn the 
mathematics, the close work to exact¬ 
ing tolerances, and. perhaps, the 
patience involved in turning combina¬ 
tion blanks. 

Experienced wood turners will prob¬ 
ably only need to study the illustrations 
to have everything they need to under¬ 
stand this craft. The rest of us will have 
to work harder, however. The authors 
instruct the reader in general terms on 
how to go about studding, blocking, and 
segmenting. 

This book will make you want to go 
out in the shop and give it a turn. 

Hugh Foster is an English-teaching wood¬ 
worker in Manftowfc, Wisconsin , and the 
author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Sterling Publishing, 387 Park A ve South r 
New York, NY WOW 


How to Build a Wooden Boat by 

David C. McIntosh (WoodenBoat 
Publications, Inc,, Brookline, ME 
04616) 255 pages, hardback, $36.00 

Bud McIntosh set out early in life to 
build The best boat in all the world.” 
When asked for his definition of the 
best boat, he answered—"One just a lit¬ 
tle better than the one ! have now." 
Over the past fifty years. McIntosh has 
built about 500 tons of boat in his 
search for the perfect water vessel. 

In this book he describes how to 
build only one type of boat, using his 
own techniques and suggestions. 
Through trial and error, McIntosh has 
discovered the best and easiest way to 
perform each and all of the required 
boat-building operations. 

Jonathan Wilson, the editor of 
WoodenBoat magazine, says McIntosh 
builds his boats “Quickly and cheaply— 
in the best sense of that word/ He 
adds that McIntosh is better than any¬ 
one else at helping his readers to see 
the essential simplicity of each step. 

This book is a beauty and was built 
to last, Ifs worth a look even if you 
don't plan to build a boat, 

George Nakashima: Full Circle by 

Derek E. Ostergard (Weidenfefd and 
Nicolson, 841 Broadway, New York, NY 
10003-4793) 192 pages, hardback, 
$60,00 

George Nakashima is famous as the 
elder statesman of fine woodworking. 
His previous book, The Soul of a Tree, 
is arguably one of the most beautiful 
woodworking books ever published, but 
it is his woodwork, built over the last 
fifty years or so, that remains his 
crowning achievement. Full Circle's 
ambitious mission is to catalog that 
work. Elegant essays by Sam Maloof, 
Derek Ostergard and Nakashima him¬ 
self show how Nakashima’s low-tech 
workplace has helped to shape the 
modern arts and crafts movement. 
Among the pieces expertly pho¬ 
tographed in this volume, are the 
inspired ’Altar for Peace/' made for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York. Nakashima interprets woodwork¬ 


ing as an act of spiritual growth and it is 
in this spirit that Nakashima’s work is 
presented. 

Wildfowl Carving by Roger 
Schroeder (Staekpole Books, Cameron 
and Kelker Sts., P.CL Box 1831, 
Harrisburg, PA 171105) 312 pages, 
hardback, $49.95 

Wildfowl Carving is a fine example 
of the American bookmaker's art—it is 
handsomely bound and beautifully 
printed with black and white and 
full-color photos on nearly every page. 

Ten different carving teams discuss 
the various aspects of bird carving 
including; Planes, Lines and Focal 
Points, Miniatures, Hand Tools and 
Hardwoods, Theories of Design, 
Vignetting, Capturing Essence, 
Orchestrating Balance and Harmony 
and more. The work is both mature and 
creative—it would be difficult to choose 
a favorite chapter. If you T re interested in 
carving at all, this is a volume you'll 
come back to time and again. 

Scroll Sawn Shelf Patterns by 

Patrick Spellman & Loren Raty {Sterling 
Publishing Company, 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10016-8810) 128 
pages, paperback, $12.95 

Here's a worthwhile project book. 
Pat Speilman and Loren Raty provide 
patterns for over fifty styles of ornate 
scroll sawn shelves. These are not stor¬ 
age shelves, but shelves to display 
small objects and treasures. They are 
projects that can be nicely done with 
quarter-inch plywood or attractive solid 
woods. 

Mostly Victorian in design, these 
decorative shelves are accompanied by 
full-size patterns. The authors provide 
a bounty of helpful tips—how to cut as 
many as six copies of the same pattern 
at a time or how to use a photocopier to 
enlarge or reduce the existing shelf pat¬ 
tern to accommodate the objects you 
intend to display on it. 

This “gingerbread" style abounding 
in this volume goes a long way and is 
one whose popularity has been revived 
continually, [PW] 
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Back by Popular Demand! 


Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 



Issue # 57 


#68 September 1992 $4,50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker. 
Knock-Down Couch, Burl 
Oak Jewelry Chest, Air Hose 
Reel, Rolling Shop Caddy. 
Peter Putter, Mil! Wheel, Roll 
Top Desk II t Desktop Dol¬ 
phin, Mystery Lamp, Band 
Saws 

#67 July 1992 $4.50 

CD Carousel, Kniekknack 
Shelf, Typing Stand, Veneer* 
ing, High-Back Chair, 
Southwestern Skull, Uncle 
Sam Whirligig, Roll Top 
Desk I, Shop Table, Dusf 
Collectors 


Fun-to-build projects 
and practical techniques 
from past issues! 

The following are still 
available—but supplies 
are limited! 

#70 January 1993 $4.50 

Carve A Bear, A Dancer's 
Table, Bead Roller Coaster, 
Tall Swedish Clock, Western 
Boot Jack, Colonial Salt Box, 
Twin Spindle Sander Attach* 
ment, Whaler's Sea Chest, 
Tie Rack, Shaker Candle- 
stand, MotoTool Mount For 
The Lathe, Crayon Truck, 
Readers ' Choice Nominees 

#69 November 1992 $4.50 

Shoji Screen Lamp, Little 
Jeffrey's Rocking Horse, 
Heading South, Magazine 
Rack, Radial Arm Saw Miter 
Fixture. Sled Ornament, 
Toddler's Chair, Civil War 
Cannon Replica, How To 
Make Wagon Wheels, Intro¬ 
duction To Woodcarving, 
Glass Top Dining Table, Beit 
Sanders 


#66 May 1992 $4.50 

Lumber Storage Rack, Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, 
Carved Corner Cabinet, Out¬ 
door Furniture, Jointer Push 
Blocks, Wooden Jack Plane, 



Curved Glass Wall Sconce, 
Lathe Tool Rack, Tambour 
Planters, Band Saw Fixture, 
Plunge Routers 


#68 November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book 
Caddy, Tabletop Hockey, 
Disc Sander/Grrnder, Victori¬ 
an Wall Box, Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Coon Dog. Home Com* 


puter Desk, Old- Time 
Toboggan, Wooden Whis¬ 
tles, Sandpaper Press, Sun* 
burst Plates, Off-Road Toys, 
Router Work Center, 

Portable Electric Planes 

#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Bis¬ 
cuit-Joined Table, Garden¬ 
ing Stool, Laminated Picture 
Frames, Miter Jig, 
Swiss-Style Chip Carving, 
Trastero, Light Fixture, Table 
Saws 

#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop 
Clamp, Sailor's Work Picture 
Frame, Occasional Table, 
Spiral Lamp Bases, 

Dinosaur Bank & Bookends* 
Country Cupboard, Kitchen 
Storage Rack, Turned & 
Carved Bowl. Small Chest of 
Drawers, 12v Cordless Drills 

#57 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rock¬ 
ing Horse Chair, Carved 
Wall Cabinet,Coopered Bowl, 
Scroll-Sawn Animals, Wood 
Mosaics, Indian Carvings 



#56 September 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, Coun¬ 
try Mailbox, Piano Music 
Box, Toy CarouseL Cube 
and Canister Drum Sanding 
System, Laminating Wood- 
carving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry 
Box, Sliding Miter Table* 
Writing Desk, Bent Wood 
Indian Boxes, Carver’s Mal¬ 
let, Child’s Desk & Magazine 
Rack, Mini Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain's Bed, Centering 
Tools, Child's Toybox/Chair, 
Computer Security Cabinet, 
Cutlery Box, Candlestick, 
Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, Fret¬ 
work She If/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculpted Coffee Table, Fold¬ 
ing Candelabra, Ladle, Fire¬ 
wood Box, Butterfly Figures, 
Cedar-Lined Chest, Exten¬ 
sion Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool* Wall 
Cabinet. Lathe Tool Rack, 
Audio/Video Cabinet, Push¬ 
carts, Wine Rack End Table, 
Yo-Yo* Carving Carouse! 
Animals II 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors* Silver Chest, 
Corner Pewter Hutch, Coun¬ 
try Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint Bas¬ 
ket-making 

#44 September 1988 $2.95 

Child's Dresser, Peeled 
Branch Settee, Marionette, 
Bandsawn Basket, Making 
Chisels and Gouges* Chisel 
Box 
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#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Jewelry 
Chest, Table, Wooden Buck¬ 
ets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet, 
Relief Carving 

#40 January 1988 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes. Child’s 
Desk. Box Joints. Biplane 
Walker, Inlaid Dice, Box of 
Dominoes, Storage and Dis¬ 
play Cabinet, Horizontal Bor¬ 
ing Machine 

#39 November 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard. 
Relief Carving, Wooden But¬ 
tons, Couch and Chairs, 
Handscrew Clamps, Tall 
Chest of Drawers 


niques, Early American Wall 
Shelf, Carving the Human 
Head Part V 

#31 July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, 
Making a Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest 
Carving the Human Head 
Part IV 

#30 May 1986 $2.95 

Hidden-Haunched Mortise 
and Tenon, Teak Serving 
Cart, Trestle Table & Stool, 
Carving the Human Head 
Part III 

#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig, 
Carving the Human Head 
Part II, Model Airplanes, 
Boatbuilding Basics 

#10 January 1983 $1.50 

All-Wood Lidded Boxes, 
Amazonian Hardwoods III. 
Power Hand Tool Carving 
Part 8 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show 
and Carver Profiles, Thin 
Blades, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods II, Power Hand Tool 
Carving Part 7 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, 
Make a Maloof Table 
Pedestal, Create a Maloof 
Finish 


#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block 
Work Center, Ladder-Back 
Rocker, Amazing Folding 
Stool. Making Knives, The 


Sawyers Whirligig, Wood¬ 
worker's Beam 
#34 January 1987 $2.95 
Universal Table Saw, 
Veneered Vertical Tam¬ 
bours, Build-lt-Yourself 
Backgammon Board 

#33 November 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving 
Bowl, Home Entertainment 
Center, Art of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 

#32 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver’s Tool 
Cabinet, Building a Wine 
Rack. Marquetry Tech- 


#38 September 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind 
Dovetails, Joiner’s Toolbox, 
Nightstand, Connecticut 
River Valley Desk on Frame, 
Power Utility Bench, 

Whaler’s Scrimshaw Box 

#37 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion 
II. Metal Inlay, Osage 
Orange Woodcarver’s Mallet 

#36 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carv¬ 
ing an Arabian Stallion 
Part I, High Chair, Wooden 
Salad Tongs, Home Shop 
Wiring, Shop_Built Acces¬ 
sories for the Drill Press 


COMPLETE SET OF ALL AVAILABLE 
BACK ISSUES FOB ONLY $90.00! 


Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, and mail it 
with your check or money order to 

Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #WI 
1041Shary Circle 
Concord, CA 94518 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Please add 50c per copy for postage and handling 
Allow four to six weeks for delivery 


Total Amount Enclosed 


□ complete set $90.00 
“I #70 Jan 1993 $4.50 

□ #69 Nov 1992 $4.50 
n #68 Sep 1992 $4.50 

□ #67 July 1992 $4.50 
a #66 May 1992 $4.50 
“I #63 Nov 1991 $3.95 
0 #61 Jul 1991 $3.95 
Cl #59 Mar 1991 S3.95 
Cl #57 Nov 1990 $3.95 

□ #56 Sep 1990 $3.95 

□ #55 Jul 1990 $3.95 
O #54 May 1990 $3.95 
n#52 Jan 1990 $3.95 

□ #49 Jul 1989 $3.75 

□ #45 Nov 1988 $2.95 


Cl #44 Sep 1988 $2.95 
Cl #41 Mar 1988 $2.95 
Cl #40 Jan 1988 $2.95 
Cl #39 Nov 1987 $2.95 
n *38 Sep 1987 $2.95 
Cl #37 Jul 1987 $2.95 
Cl #36 May 1987 $2.95 
Cl #35 Mar 1987 $2.95 
“1 #33 Nov 1986 $2.95 
d#32 Sep 1986 $2.95 

□ #31 Jul 1986 $2.95 
*1 #30 May 1986 $2.95 
n #29 Mar 1986 $2.95 
Cl #10 Jan 1983 $1.50 

□ #9 Nov 1982 $1.50 
Cl #7 Jul 1982 $1.50 
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The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


From Teacher to Entrepreneur 



Bill Botstad began his career as a 
teacher. Today he runs a thriving wood¬ 
working business which he and his wife 
Nan built from scratch. Bill did get here 
from there, though if took twenty years. 

After Bill got his Master's Degree in 
Industrial Education from Iowa State in 
1969, he took a job teaching industrial 
arts at a junior high school in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He taught there for nine 
years. Teachers, at least in those days, 
had their summers and weekends free. 
Bill and Nan used this time to turn Bill's 
hobby of woodworking into a business. 

In 1978 they moved to Willamtna, a 
small town in Oregon's timber country. 
They bought some land just outside of 
town, built a sizable shop alongside the 
house, and devoted themselves to the 
business full-time. Sy 1988 their busi¬ 
ness outgrew both the shop and 
Willamina, so they moved to larger 
quarters in Salem. 

Over the last twenty years, Bill and 
Nan have built a life and a business 
that expresses their idea of living. They 
have been able to integrate their life, 
their children, and their work in a way 

Ken Sadler is a retired furniture maker in 
Portland' Oregon, 


that is only possible when you are 
self-employed. The Bolstad’s story 
serves as an inspiration to others who 
dream of turning their hobby into a 
business. So here, in their own words, 
is how they did it. 

How did you start your woodworking 
business? 

I started out making plastic sculp¬ 
tures. Then I started carving wooden 
sculptures and finally boxes. This was 
when art fairs were becoming popular, 
so we started building products to take 
to the fairs. The boxes sold the best so 
I figured that was the way to go. 

What gave you the idea of going into 
furniture? 

We built some case goods about ten 
years ago and although IVe always 
done some of that work—we really 
depend on the boxes for a living. We 
didn't have much success with the case 
goods, and t don't particularly like to 
make them. 

We've been making the tables and 
stands for about a year and a half on a 
semi-production basis. 1 have one per¬ 
son that works on the tables and 
stands—he produces about thirty of 
them a week. So far this year, we've 


sold everything he has produced. 

How did your design philosophy 
develop as you evolved your style? 

We decided that we wanted to make 
a quality crafted product that was func¬ 
tional. After we experienced a downturn 
in sales we decided to set ourselves 
apart from the other box makers by 
concentrating on our interiors. We're 
now making a very functional jewelry 
box interior. 

Where do you get your wood? 

We make our cases out of eastern 
walnut and maple that we buy whole¬ 
sale, We use Oregon woods for the lid 
inserts because it’s more beautiful, and 
more figured than the eastern woods. 

Do you spend quite a bit of time and 
money acquiring wood? 

In the past JVe bought the burls and 
logs and cut them myself, but that takes 
too much time away from production. 
It’s better to just call up someone and 
have the wood shipped to us. Our wood 
cost is between 10% and 12% of the 
wholesale price of the product. 

That would be true for the wood you 
use for the cases , but what about the 
inserts? 

Our redwood burl inserts are pur¬ 
chased from a fellow in California that 
cuts it into blocks for us and ships it up 
here. It took me a while to find that 
source. Tm still looking for a similar 
source for the maple burls. 

At the start, how much did you 
invest in equipment? 

We had about $2000 worth of equip¬ 
ment when we moved from Minnesota. 
We had a circular saw, a jointer, a 6" X 
48" sander, and a drill press. Those 
were all tools that I'd bought when I 
was just a hobbyist. When we moved 
here to Salem we bought a 36' 1 band¬ 
saw and an edge belt sander—so in the 
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The Business End 




first two years we invested about $5000 
in equipment. Today we've invested 
about $70,000 in equipment. 

Have you been able to buy the 
equipment outright? 

Anything under $5000 we paid for 
outright, for anything over that 
amount—we borrowed the money and 
have already paid it off. 

How long did you and Nan work by 
yourselves? 

About five years. Today, Nan takes 
care of the business end of it and the 
finishing, I get the boxes ready for fin¬ 
ishing and run the shop production. We 
share the selling responsibilities, and 
we both work on new designs. 

As I recall t at one time you hired a 
couple of people to do your sanding 
and you found out that it didn’t pay—so 
you let them go. 

Yes we did let them go, but it was 
the personality of the people involved, it 
wasn’t the idea of having somebody 
come in and work for us. The next fall 
we hired somebody to do sanding and 
assembly for our Christmas rush, It 
worked out quite well. That particular 
person worked for us for four 
years. 

Would it be of any advan¬ 
tage to subcontract your work 
rather than expanding the 
shop? 

No, we need to expand the 
shop so that we can cover 
our overhead. We need the 
work, we don’t need some¬ 
body else doing it for us + 

Do you have trouble find¬ 
ing people you feel are skilled 
enough to produce your 
pieces? 

Yes, we’ve gone through 
our share of people. Now we 
have five employees and 
they’re the best crew we’ve 
ever had. They're very quality 
conscious, they all get along 
and work very well as a team 
They’re very proud of what they 
produce, because they feel like 
they’re a part of it. 


Did you have to train any of them? 

Of course, it’s an on-going training 
situation for each one of them. 
Whenever they master a task, I want 
them to learn another one. We con¬ 
stantly challenge them. 

They were not wood- 
workers at the 


start, but now they’ve been trained to 
do multiple tasks. 

Basically we’ve taught them how to 
do certain tasks and they do those 
operations quite well. I have one per¬ 
son who does the tables from 
start to finish. But there some 
tasks that certain people 
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know they couldn’t do. 

Do you have health care for your 
employees? 

Yes, we have health insurance. It’s a 
$500 deductible policy. We also started 
dental insurance this year. 

Often / hear small business owners 
claiming that if they're forced to buy 
health insurance for their employees, 
they'll go out of business. You seem to 
refute that 

Insurance costs us fifty cents an 
hour, but I believe a healthy employee 
is a better employee. If they’ve got 
health care—it's one less thing in their 
lives that they need to worry about. This 
is not a Cadillac policy—it's a bare 
bones policy, but if I can’t offer my peo¬ 
ple health insurance I don’t have any 
business being in business. I think we 
should have national health care, but as 
long as we don’t have it, \ feel I have to 
offer something to my people. 

When you instituted the insurance 
policy four years ago, did it make any 


appreciable difference in your net 
earnings? 

No, because we looked ahead into 
the costs and we raised our prices 5% 
to cover some of those costs. In spite of 
the price increases we had better sales 
than the year before. Obviously, the 
price increases didn’t harm us and I 
think we have better employees 
because of the health insurance. We 
can ask more of them because they 
feel like they are being taken care of. 

How do you handle your shipping? 

Every one of our products is individ¬ 
ually boxed, so when we design a prod¬ 
uct, we have the standard box sizes in 
mind. That way we don’t have to order 
custom boxes. These boxes are 
designed to be shipped UPS, too. 

What about the cartons you ship 
orders in? 

We have four different sizes of car¬ 
tons because our orders are so varied. 
We pack the various items for an order 
in one of the cartons and fill the remain¬ 


ing space, if any, with plastic popcorn. 

What was your first marketing 
strategy? 

When we were in Minnesota, we 
had our own gallery where we sold our 
products and the products of other 
crafts people, mostly pottery and jewel¬ 
ry. Then, before we moved to Oregon, 
we did our first whole¬ 
sale show which was 
back in Frederick, 
Maryland. There was a 
promoter who did a 
craft show for whole¬ 
salers only. Our sec¬ 
ond show was the 
Pacific Design Center 
in Los Angeles. Today, 
the wholesale shows 
have gotten bigger. We 
now do a craft show 
that has 1600 exhibitors 
and the first show we did had 
only 100. 

How many shows do you enter 
now? 

Last year we did five, but this year 
we will do only three. We’ve cut back 
because we found that at the two gift 
shows we did in New York did not sell 
enough to justify the expense of going. 
Our other three shows are in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and San 
Francisco. The promoter of these 
shows emphasizes the production and 
marketing of crafts. 

How do the shows operate? 

First, you submit slides and your 
work is judged. You’re evaluated not 
only according to your work, but 
whether you have a brochure and a 
price list, and whether you have any 
kind of business sense at all. If you're 
accepted, you send in your money. 
Then you have to build your samples— 
plan and build a display booth and pre¬ 
pare your price list and brochure. The 
brochure is important because not 
everyone is going to order at the show 
and you have to have a list the others 
can take with them for future ordering. 

Before you go to a show you have to 
plan how much you’re able to produce, 
ff you have six people walk up to the 
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booth and they all want every¬ 
thing at the same time, you might 
not be able to produce it and you 
need to be able to tell them when 
they can expect to get their 
order. About one-third of our 
annual sales come from the 
shows. 

Who attends the shows? 

Generally buyers from stores 
and galleries that sell hand-craft¬ 
ed items. You also get represen¬ 
tatives from jewelry stores, 
department stores, catalogue 
houses, and interior decorators. 

About 85% of our customers are 
acquired through the shows. 

What is the entire cost of participat¬ 
ing in a show—including transportation, 
hotel , food t product shipping to and 
from the show, and the entry fees? 

It depends on the show, the costs 
have been between $3000 and $6000. 
The New York Gift Show was costing 
us $6000 a show, or $12,000 a year, 
because there were two shows. To do 
shows on the East coast is more 
expensive because we have to fly. 
Shipping our booth and display sam¬ 
ples are more expensive. It costs us 
about $4000 to do a show on the East 
coast. On the West coast, if we drive, 
we can do it for about $2500, 


What happens to the shop while 
you r re at a show? 

We have dependable people. Before 
we leave, we line out what work has to 
be done and when we come back ifs 
finished. 

When did you start selling through 
gaileries? 

We’ve always sold through gal¬ 
leries, starting with our own back in 
Minnesota, We usually sell our prod¬ 
ucts to galleries outright, but we have a 
couple of local Oregon galleries that we 
do on consignment so we can try out 
new ideas. We did this with the 
tables—that way we got a chance to 


see what people wanted. 

What percentage do the gal¬ 
leries and stores take? 

We have a wholesale price 
that’s set. That's what we sell 
for. The galleries on the West 
coast mark it up less than those 
on the East coast. After the 
gallery or store has bought our 
product, what they do with the 
price is not our business. In the 
galleries that we consign to, we 
double the wholesale price and 
that's what they charge. 

How do you contact galleries 
in other parts of the country? 

We advertise in a magazine 
called Niche, it goes to interior decora¬ 
tors. buyers from department and jew¬ 
elry stores and galleries. Their circula¬ 
tion is about 30,000. We constantly get 
inquiries from that ad. Buyers who see 
the ad will look us up at the next show 
and the order will be written there. 

You would consider the ads very 
important but not as important as the 
shows? 

That’s right. You see, the ads keep 
our image out in front of the public. 
They allow us to show new products, 
and they give us a chance to reach a 
different market than the shows. Niche 
comes out four times a year, between 
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the times of the shows, so the ads give 
us a chance to continually remind buy¬ 
ers about our products. 

Do you encourage buyers to phone 
in their orders? 

Yes. We have an 800 number now 
that appears on all our printed material, 
ads and show displays. 

If a buyer has one our products in 
their store and one of their customers 
wants a different kind of wood or per¬ 
haps a box that's a little different, the 
store doesn’t hesitate to call us and ask 
about it. And they’re going to call us 
first if they don’t have to pay for the call. 

Another thing that we do to keep in 
touch with our customers, is to publish 
a newsletter four times a year In it, we 
try to keep our customers abreast of 
what kinds of wood are selling best, 
and which boxes are getting the best 
reception. We try to write not just for 
the buyers, but so the buyers can share 
the information with their sales force. 
They 1 re selling a hand-crafted box so 
they need to know something about the 
people who built it. 

Do you seii anything though distribu¬ 
tors or safes representatives? 

No. We've had very poor luck with 
reps. We feel the problem is that we’re 
selling a handcrafted product, and as 
soon as you introduce another person 
in the chain, you lose the personal 
touch. When you sell a handcrafted 
product you’re actually selling some¬ 
thing of yourself—and that's what the 
people are buying. Sales reps don’t 
have that rapport with the customers. 
They can't represent you tike you can 
represent yourself. 

Do you use the same marketing 
strategy for at/ your products? 

Yes and no. You see, we generate 
seconds that we have to get rid of. So 
we sell some of our seconds to stores 
and we have an annual seconds sale 
where the public can come into the 
shop and buy seconds or first quality 
products. We are planning on doing 
some retail shows where we can sell 
our seconds. 

What percent of your sales comes 
from set ling seconds? 


About 2%, A lot of the items that we 
consider seconds, most people 
wouldn't. We usually price them 
halfway between wholesale and retail. 
The retail shows are not particularly 
profitable, but we have to do something 
with the seconds. We have no other 
outlet and we can’t just let them sit. 



How did you set prices in the begin¬ 
ning? 

in the beginning we didn’t know how 
to set our prices according to cost—we 
just guessed. We decided to price our 
products based on what we thought 
someone should pay for them. We 
could have set them higher, but since 
we hadn’t made a name for ourselves 
yet, we probably wouldn’t have sold as 
many boxes. 

How long did it take you to start 
making a living from your work? 

It took about four years. I was still 
teaching during that time. We were 
working during the summers and week¬ 
ends year round. It took four years of 
part-time to get the business to where 
it would support us full time. Our pre¬ 
sent gross annual sales are about 
$410,000. In our first year it was about 


$35,000. 

What is the most important aspect of 
your business? 

My wife and I being able to work 
together and to be around our kids as 
they grow up. When we were in 
Willamina—the shop was right beside 
the house. This business has enabled 
us to have a lifestyle that allows us to 
choose our activities. It’s been flexible 
enough to allow us to do special things 
with our kids that, people with full-time 
jobs would not be able to do. We’ve 
been able to travel with our kids to the 
shows. They’ve worked in the business 
since they were old enough to help out 
and still do on certain occasions. 

Also, we feel our employees are part 
of our family. In this small business, we 
have a camaraderie with our employ¬ 
ees. They feel that they are a very 
important part of the process. One of 
the things that Nan did in the newsletter 
was to write a short sketch about our 
employees and their interests. Ail of the 
people from our shop were very proud 
of that newsletter and they took it home 
and showed it to everyone. 

Our people don’t work for us—they 
work with us and they're important to 
us. I think we’re important to them not 
just because they work for us (we don’t 
necessarily socialize outside the work¬ 
place), but while we’re here, we’re a 
team and everybody works together. In 
September Nan and I had our 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary and 
our employees brought us a cake and 
we celebrated the occasion with them. 
To us that says an awful lot. 

So there you have it. If you have a 
small shop now or are thinking of 
expanding your hobby into a small busi¬ 
ness. there is a lot to be learned from 
the Bofstad’s story , You don’t have to 
be an experienced woodworker who 
lives in a big city, nor do you need to 
have a lot of money or expensive 
machinery , What you do need is the 
confidence that you can start a busi¬ 
ness, the determination to succeed, 
and the enthusiasm for your work that 
will keep you going through rough 
times. [pH 
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forever Turning 

An Old Time Whirligig 


by Anders Lunde 

This whirligig is modeled after a 
museum specimen. I've seen only a 
few antique whirligigs where there's a 
direct relationship between the pro¬ 
peller and a moving figure. Here, a man 
appears to crank the propeller The fig- 
ure and propeller are linked by the 

Anders Lunde is the author of several 
books on whirligigs, including Whirligigs in 
Silhouette (KC Publishing. Ina) and 
Whirligigs for Children: Young and Old 
(Chilton Book Company). 


camshaft. There are no connecting 
rods, gears, or complex mechanics. For 
steady movement, the four-bladed pro¬ 
peller has a 17" diameter. 

Cut out parts (A-l) as given in the 
Cutting List. Cut the profiles of pieces 
(B), (C), (E), (G) and (I) as given in the 
full-size PullOut 3 * Plans. There are 
full-size front and side patterns for the 
torso (E). Drill a fym" diameter through 
hole 4" from the bottom of the leg. Line 
the hole with a piece of W ID tubing. 

Draw center guide lines on the top 


and bottom of platform and mark fhe 
location of the leg as shown in Figure 1. 
Drill and countersink the holes in the 
platform for the leg and the support 
piece screws. Drill a pilot hole in the leg 
so it will not split when attached. 
Secure the leg and the support piece to 
the platform with glue and screws. 

Drill a 3 /a" diameter pivot hole 1 a /4“ 
deep through the support into fhe plat¬ 
form as located in fhe support pattern. 
Since the leg is already mounted to the 
platform, ifs necessary to drill the pivot 
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Forever Turning 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

l 

1 

A 

w 


6" 

platform 

1 

B 

ft" 

1ft" 

6" 

support 

1 

C 

w 

4" 

12" 

rudder 

2 

D 

w 

r 

6" 

sides 

1 

E 

m 


6ft" 

torso 

t 

F 

ft" 

r 

4ft" 

leg 

2 

G 

1/4" 

ift" 

3Vfe" 

arms 

2 

H 

w 

w 

12" 

prop arms 

4 

i 

w 

3 W 

m 

prop blades 

1 

J 

Tdiam. 


eccentric wheel 

Supplies 

1 

W X 2" tension pin 

3 

W QD X ft" tubing 

1 

W X 2* rod threaded both ends for #6-32 

4 

#6-32 machine nuts 

2 

#6 X1"RH screws 

1 

W X 12" rod threaded one end for #6-32 ! 

2 

W ID washers 


hole with the piatform/support assembly 
resting upside-down on the side of a 
table. The pivot socket consists of a 
liner made from a W X 2" long tension 
pin and a cap made from the head of a 
16d nail ^Figure 2). I've found tension 
pins work well for this purpose because 
of their strength and beveled leading 
edge (an alternative liner can be made 
from W* ID tubing). For a spindle, I use 
a 20d or 30d natl with the head cut off. 

Carve the head and face of the fig¬ 
ure as shown in the torso patterns and 
on page 27. Drill two pilot holes in the 
shoulders for the arm screws. Make the 
leg axle from a 2 M length of W diameter 
rod. Thread both ends of this axle 3 /i6" 
in from each end to receive #6-32 
machine nuts. A rod bent at the ends 
will also work, but the threaded axle is 
preferable for smooth rotation. Drill an 
W diameter hole through the coat as 
located in the PullOut* Plans for the 
axle and fit the figure to the leg. Jt may 
be necessary to trim the top of the leg 
to permit free movement. 

Drill 3 /i6" holes In the shoulder and 
hand of each arm as located in the 
PullOur Plans. Drill and countersink 
holes in the two side pieces in order to 
attach them to the platform. Drill ^is" 


c 





diameter holes for the camshaft W 
from the top of the side pieces and line 
them with tubing. 

Make the camshaft from a 12" length 
of W diameter rod. This rod can be 
purchased pre-threaded or you can do 
it yourself. The threads extend V from 
the propeller end. Bend a cam V deep 
and 2W wide in the rod beginning at 
4W from the propeller end. 

Put the arms into the camshaft, cor¬ 
rect side up, and attach them to the 
torso with 1" #6 screws for axles. Put 
the ends of the camshaft into the side 
pieces. Temporarily, hold the side 
pieces in place on the platform and turn 
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16d nail head 


tension pin 


spindle 


Figure 2. Assembly 


#6 X1" screw 


camshaft 


the camshaft. Adjust the position of the 
sides with respect to the platform in 
order to achieve an easy rotation. 
When everything moves smoothly, 
mark the position of the side pieces and 
glue and screw them in place. 

Drill the decorative W and 1" holes 
through the rudder as shown in the 
PuifOut' M Plans and mount it with glue 
and screws to the rear side piece. 

The propeller arms are joined with a 
half-lap joint in the middle of each arm. 
For this joint, cut a Vie" X 5 /ie M dado 
centered in each piece. Make 45° 
marks on the ends of the arms to note 
the proper direction of the blades. 


Measure in 2“ from each end and cut 
the W wide slots for the blades. This 
can easily be done on the band saw 
using a V-block to support the arms. 
Glue and nail the blades to the arms; 
then, glue the two arms at the hub. Drill 
a 764" hole through the center of the 
hub (the lap joint) for the drive shaft. 
Cut a short length W ID tubing to prop 
the propeller assembly away from the 
side piece and mount the propeller 
assembly to the cam shaft using wash¬ 
ers and #6-32 machine nuts as shown 
in Figure 2. This propeller will provide a 
steady action for the whirligig in a vari¬ 
ety of breezes. If the prevailing wind is 


quite strong, make a propeller with 
longer arms (14 N or 16"), 

Finally, drill a W hole in the center 
of the eccentric piece (J) and screw it 
into the back end of the camshaft. 
Painting the whirligig is limited only by 
your imagination. Some of the old ones 
were fancifully colored. The colors I 
used are; platform—white with red trim; 
side pieces—red; rudder—yellow; 
man—black suit and hat, yeilow 
trousers; propeller blades—diagonally 
red and yellow; eccentric, black. The 
next time you make a whirligig of this 
antique design, try a different figure, a 
woman in a dress or an athlete. HI 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by W. J. Morrison 

Here's something that started out as 
a problem and wound up as a project 
A friend was looking for a wall hanging 
to fill a 40 rt X 20" space, but coutn’t find 
anything appropriate. I suggested a 
rn/rror sized to fit his requirements. The 
wall space was in a cramped area and 
a mirror would add depth. 

After discarding a variety of sketch¬ 
es that were too busy, too gaudy or too 
Victorian, I settled on the design here. 
Creating a design to fit existing decor is 
a subjective process* I produced a 

W.J. Morrison insists that he only works in 
the shop because he was framed. 


full-size front view drawing and hung it 
up in place. This simple test tells you 
immediately whether you've matched 
the design to the environment. 

The height and width of the mirror 
can be adjusted to fit a variety of your 
requirements. The decorative treat¬ 
ments—mouldings and finials—can be 
modified to suit different tastes and 
styles. 

Mirror Frame Construction 

The basic frame, is constructed from 
two stiles (A), a lower rail (B) and upper 
rail (C and D), and is assembled with 
glue and woodscrews* Crown moulding 


Figure 1. Assembly 


Antique Mirror 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

1WT 

1%' 

18%* 

stiles 

1 

B 

VAT 

\w 

mr 

lower rail 

1 

C 

1W 

3W 

36W 

upper rail top 

1 

D 

1 W 

1W 

36 Vi" 

upper rail bottom 

1 

E 

1 w 

2W 

48* 

crown moulding 

1 

F 

w 

27/16’ 

40^" 

top trim piece 

2 

G 

w 

W 

w 

fillers 

2 

H 

- 

- 

2Va‘ 

finials 

1 

i 

w 


36“ 

fretwork 

1 

j 

w 

13 7 V 

36W 

back panel 

4 

K 


w 

12" 

retainer strips 

Supplies 

f 

W X 13W X 36Vb‘ mirror 

10 

#8 X r FH wood screws 

8 

#6 X W PH sheet metal screws 

4 

%‘X 4“ L braces 

2 

heavy duty hangers 


Antique 
Mirror Frame 
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Figure 2, Picture Rabbets 


(E) and a top trim (F) complete the pro¬ 
ject, You'll cut a series of rabbet joints 
to connect the pieces together. 

Make the frame from cfear pine, 
which actually measures about IVs" 
thick. Thickness may vary slightly from 
board to board, so check or cut all of 
the pieces from a single length of stock, 

Stiles 

Begin by cutting the stiles (A) and 
the fillers (G) to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting List. Cut a rabbet in each 
stile as shown in Figure 2. Glue the 
fillers into the bottom of the rabbet {see 
Figure 3). When the glue is dry, sand 


4 i/ 2 " 


2Ve>" 



Figure 3. Stile Subassembly 


the filler flush with the 
end. Locate and bore a 
W X W deep hole into 
the bottom center of 
each stile. Use a brad 
point bit to keep the drill 
aligned properly. These 
holes are for the tenons 
on the ends of the 
finials (H). if you bore 
deeper than the filler 
pieces, the bit will enter 
the rabbet on the back 
of the frame and may 
deflect, making the hole out-of-round. 
Trim the tenons on the finials to 

Add a small chamfer on the bottom 
end of the stiles as shown in Figure 1. 
Put them aside for now. 

Rails and Horizontal 
Assembly 

Cut the lower rail (B) to the dimen¬ 
sions given in the Cutting List. Cut the 
rabbet dimensioned in Figure 2 and put 
it aside. 

The upper rail completes the parts of 
the frame. This is the most complex 
part and is assembled from three 
pieces—the upper rail top (C), bottom 
(D), and the fretwork grilling (I). 

Start by cutting the upper rail top 
and bottom to the sizes given in the 
Cutting List (Figure 4a). Cut the length 
and width slightly oversize, Mark the 
surfaces that will be glued together and 
dress them smooth on the jointer. Add 
biscuit slots to the adjoining surfaces to 
make alignment easier during glue-up. 
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Specialty Soupces 

Fretwork can be purchased from Albert 
Constantine and Sons 2050 Eastchester 
Rd., Bronx, NY 10461 (1-800-223-8087). 

Finials can be purchased from Cherry 
Tree Toys P.O. Box 369, Belmont, OH 
(1 -800-848-4363). 



Next, cut a W X W deep 
slot the full length of each 
piece (Figure 4b}. Turn the 
stock face down with the 
dressed edge against the 
table saw’s fence. Use a W 
wide blade to make the kerf. 
Locate the saw fence so the 
far edge of the blade is W 
from the dressed edge of the 
stock. 

Locate the rip fence so 
the far edge of the blade is 1 11 
from the fence and cut away 
the waste with a second cut 
(Figure 4c). 

When both cuts have 
been made to the upper rail 
pieces, the finished profiles 
should look as shown in 
Figure 4d. damp the lower 
and upper horizontals togeth¬ 
er before glue-up T and make 
sure the fretwork slides freely 
into the recess. Recut the 
recesses if necessary. Glue 
the lower and upper rails 
together and sand smooth to 
remove any saw marks. 

Gut the rabbet the full 
length of the piece’s lower 
edge as shown here in 
Figure 4e. Cut the upper rail 
assembly to a length of 
36 Yd". Then cut the rabbets 


on the ends of the lower 
rail and upper rail 
assembly as dimen¬ 
sioned in Figure 5. 

Slide the fretwork into 
the front recess on the 
back piece. Orient ft so 
the pattern is centered 
in the middle of the 
assembly. Mark the fret¬ 
work overhang and trim 
it to length by scoring it 
several times with a utili¬ 
ty knife and then careful¬ 
ly snapping off the 
excess. Sand the edges 
smooth. 

Dry-fit the rails and 
stiles face down on a flat 
surface. Make sure the 
pieces are perpendicular 
to one another. Clamp 
the parts down, and drill 
pilot holes 1" deep from 
the back of the frame using a screw drill 
set Secure the frame pieces together 
with #8 X 1" FH wood screws, two in 
each lower corner and three in each 
upper corner. Screw the frame together 
without glue so you can disassemble it. 
Screw one corner at a time to make this 
task easier. 

Cove Details 

Finish sand the front surface until all 
of the frame pieces are flush with one 
another. Disassemble the frame. Don’t 
rout the cove details until the flush 
sanding is complete. If you sand after 
routing, the cove details will be blunt. 
Sanding ensures that the frame pieces 
are of uniform thickness. 

Rout the cove details with a W cove 
bit installed in a table-mounted router. 
Rout both front edges of the lower rail 
and the bottom front edge of the upper 
rail assembly their full length. 

Next rout the cove details in both 
front edges of the stiles, Mark where 
the detailing is to start and stop on the 
pieces as dimensioned in Figure 3, 
Mark your router table to show the 
leading and trailing cutting edges of the 
cove bit. Match the lines on the stock 
with those on the table to locate the 
starting and stopping points for the 
cuts. Check your setup using a piece of 
scrapwood. Several passes over the bit 
reduces the possibility of chip-out. 
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Figure 5. Rail End Rabbets 





Assembling The Frame 

If you plan to stain the frame, sever¬ 
al things need to be done. Stain the 
fretwork and back-piece separately. 
Allow the stain to dry; then slide the 
fretwork into the recess. Don’t use glue; 
the edges of the recess will hold it in 
place. The back assembly will then 
stain uniformly. Apply glue to the 
tongues and screw the pieces together. 
The screws eliminate the need for 
clamps, make sure the frame assembly 
is square before the glue sets. 

Top Pieces 

Lay the frame on its back and install 
the top assembly with glue and nails. 
Next, cut a piece of 2'A" solid crown 
moulding (E) to fit below the top assem¬ 
bly, If solid crown moulding is difficult to 
obtain locally, make a substitute from a 
combination of smaller moulding pieces 
(Figure 6). Cut the moulding into three 
pieces, sizing their lengths to fit the 
front and sides of the mirror frame. Due 
to size variations, the lengths for these 
pieces have to be measured from the 
assembled frame—that’s why no indi¬ 
vidual lengths are provided for these 
pieces in the Cutting List. 

Cutting the miters on the short side 
pieces is difficult. Cut them longer than 
needed. Then match up the mitered 
end of each piece with the front, mark 
where the back end is located, and cut 
the piece with a fine-toothed hand saw 
and miter box. Install the moulding with 


glue and nails. Glue the fmials 
into the holes in the bottoms of 
the stiles to complete assembly. 
Sand the finial balls flush on the 
back side so the finished mirror 
will sit flat against the wall. 

Final Finish 


Fill any nail holes and defects 
then finish sand. Stain the pro¬ 
ject if desired and allow it to dry; then 
apply two coats of polyurethane. Allow 
a full day of drying time between coats. 
Wipe the frame with a tack doth before 
applying the first coat. When dry, sand 
with 320-grit paper, with the grain, to 
smooth any air bubbles and remove 
any trapped dust. Vacuum all surfaces 
and rub the frame with a tack cloth 
again. After the second coat, use 
#0000 steel wool to rub the finish to a 
dull appearance. Rub only in the direc¬ 
tion of the grain. Vacuum again and 
buff with a soft terry cloth until a fine 
luster appears. 

Mounting Details 

Add flat steel L braces to the rear 
corners with FH wood screws. Corner 
braces provide extra assurance that the 
frame won't distort or weaken over 
time. Place these braces out of the way 
of the mirror recess. 

Have the mirror plate cut to size at 
your local glass retailer as given in the 
Cutting List. Cut the back panel (J) to 
the dimensions given in the Cutting List 
from Vs" thick hardboard or plywood. 
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Figure 6. Full-Si; 
Moulding Profile 
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Both the mirror and back plate are W 
less than of the inside frame dimen¬ 
sions to allow for expansion and a 
slight variation from square. 

Next, drill pilot holes for the #6 X W 
FH screws for the back-panel retainer 
clips. Locate the holes W in from the 
sides. Secure one at the center of each 
stile and three on each rail—space 
them out evenly. 

Lay the frame face down on a pro¬ 
tective surface. Brush the recess free of 
debris that might damage the mirror 
and set it in place. Lay a piece of thin 
foam packing (about Vis" to W thick), 
or corrugated cardboard, on the back of 
the mirror as a protective cushion. This 
prevents the back panel from scratch¬ 
ing the mirror coating. 

Secure the back panel in the frame 
with retaining strips (K) using #6 X 3 A U 
panhead sheet metal screws. When 
mounted properly, the strips don’t pro¬ 
trude beyond the rear of the mirror 
frame. 

Now mount the mirror and enjoy. It’s 
fairly heavy, so use strong hangers 
mounted to the rear of the frame in con¬ 
junction with heavy wali anchors. [pH 
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4 | Popular Woodworking Project 



Gun Cabinet 



by Hugh F. Williamson 

Why not get it all together, your rifles, 
shotguns, pistols, ammunition and other 
essential gear, all in one place? Not only 
can you get it ait together, but yog can 
show off your collection while keeping 
everything safety under lock and key. 

This gun cabinet is made in two units for 
ease of construction and ease of handling 
{you will have to move the cabinet from the 
shop to the den when it’s completed). I 
chose pine for its rugged Western look, 

Hugh F Williamson, a retired physician, is a 
woodworker in Tucson, Arizona. 


The upper half of the cabinet holds rifles 
and shotguns. The base has a pull out 
display shelf for pistols and four deep 
drawersforammunitiomcleaningsupplies, 
and other accessories. 

Two methods of panel construction are 
offered to suit your tastes. The first, which 
is shown in the photographs, is the raised 
panel method. This is definitely the more 
elegant of the two and the most compli¬ 
cated to construct. The panels can be cut 
with a raised panel router bit or on the table 
saw. The stiles and rails are cut on a table- 
mounted router or shaper using a matched 
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Lower Gun Cabinet Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

3 

u 

V 

2" 

22" 

face frame lower stiles 

4 

V 

V 

2“ 

21" 

face frame lower rails 

4 

w 

V 

8%- 

16V 

top drawer supports 

4 

X 

V 

ir 

16V 

bottom drawer supports 

4 

Y 

V 

7* 

19%' 

drawer fronts 

8 

z 

V 

r 

16" 

drawer sides 

4 

AA 

V 

6V 4 - 

19" 

drawer backs 

4 

AB 

V*’ 

1514* 

19- 

drawer bottoms 

1 

AC 

vr 

2 W 

43" 

pistol tray front 

2 

AD 

vr 

3" 

15" 

pistol tray sides 

1 

AE 

Vi 

3" 

4214* 

pistol tray back 

1 

AF 

Vi 

1414" 

4214" 

pistol tray bottom 

2 

AG 

vr 

3" 

7V 

pistol door stiles 

2 

AH 

V 

•i%' 

38" 

pistol door rails 

1 

Al 

Mr 

29 1 /T 

4714" 

back 

4 

AJ 

vr 

2“ 

18" 

door stiles 

8 

AK 

vr 

2" 

6V 

door mullions 

6 

AL 

V 

2" 

17%’ 

door rails 

12 

AM 

v 

4V 

6V 

door panels 

1 

AN 

V/t’ 

IV 

•96’ 

moulding trim 


Lower Gun Cabinet Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

V 

2" 

30" 

rear stiles 

2 

B 

mt 

IV 

22" 

lower front stiles 

2 

C 

V 

IVfe" 

•9- 

upper front stiles 

2 

0 

mt 

2“ 

CO 

mullions 

2 

E 

Mr 

2" 

•13V 

top rails 

4 

F 

V 

2" 

14V 

middle rails 

2 

G 

Mr 

3V 

14%' 

bottom rails 

2 

H 

mt 

6V 

*14V 

panels 

4 

1 

vr 

6%" 

8V 

panels 

2 

J 

Mr 

7 mt 

14 V 

panels 

1 

K 

vr 

11V 

4714" 

top 

1 

L 

V 

"2V4* 

48- 

top front edge 

1 

M 

vr 

1714" 

4714" 

bottom 

1 

N 

vr 

16V 

4616* 

upper shelf 

1 

0 

vr 

15V 

46V 2 - 

lower shelf 

1 

p 

vr 

V 

46 V 2 - 

lower shelf facing strip 

12 

Q 

vr 

2- 

16V 

shelf supports/spacers 

1 

R 

vr 

3" 

s 

00 

CM 

back support 

1 

s 

vr 

T 

44" 

face frame top rail 

2 

T 

vr 

2" 

•8" 

face frame top stiles 


‘trim to fit/special cut ‘trim to fit/special cut 
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To minimize wood movement, stain and seat 
all the panels before assembly. 

set of cope and pattern cutters (see the 
right-hand pane! cross-section in Figure 
1), The second method of construction is 
easier because it uses recessed panels 
and a lot fewer of them. The sidebar on 
page 71 outlines this approach. 

The Lower Cabinet 

Cut all of the parts for the two sides of 
the lower cabinet (stiles A T B and C, muF 
lion D, rails E, F and G, and panels H, I and 



Dado the underside of the tower top (K) 
before assembly to receive the door slides. 

J), Cut the cope and pattern in the rails, 
stiles, and mullions. Make a dry assembly 
(Figure 2) to check the fit on all the parts. 
[Editor's note: Due to possible variations in 
cope and pattern router bits, your side and 
door assemblies may not come out the 
same size indicated here. The dimensions 
given are for a 3 /s" depth of cut. The panels 
allow for a 5 /is" sot with Vis" play.] The 
panels are free-floating to prevent crack¬ 
ing with changes in humidity, f like to stain 



Before gluing the face frame together, tack 
the pieces to the cabinet to check the fit 


and seal the panels before assembly; it h s 
easier and reduces the chance for mois- 
ture absorption. If you want to fix the pan¬ 
els in position while still allowing for some 
movement, place a small dab of silicone 
caulk on center at the top and bottom of 
each panel. Use glue only on the frame 
members. 

Perform the assembly and glue up on a 
large flat surface, such as a sheet of %" 
plywood supported on sawhorses. Secure 



Figure 3. Lower Carcase Assembly 
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The wide pistol drawer requires four mono- 
rail drawer glides to support its weight 



The mono-rail tracks attach to the under 
surface of the pistol drawer ■„ 



l located the pistot compartment lock In the 
tower right-hand corner. It latches against 
the door frame . 



A router-mounted trim bit is a slick way to 
smooth your cabinet edges. 





Figure 7. Glass Positions 
rabbet 


Figure 6. 

Pistol Drawer Door Assembly 
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Upper Gun Cabinet Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

AO 

VC 

T 

52" 

rear side stiles 

2 

AP 

V 4 * 

1V4" 

52’ 

front side stiles 

8 

AQ 

V 

2" 

6%’ 

mullions 

2 

AR 

%' 

314“ 

9%’ 

top side rails 

12 

AS 

VC 

2" 

9 VC 

side rails 

2 

AT 

V 

2" 

9%" 

bottom side rails 

16 

AU 

vc 

4V&" 

6y 9 ’ 

panels 

6 

AV 

vc 

4Vft" 

W 

panels 

1 

AW 

vc 

12 % ■ 

47V 4 " 

top 

1 

AX 

VC 

12 vc 

47V 4 “ 

bottom 

1 

AY 

vc 

47 VC 

51 V 4 " 

back 

2 

A2 

vc 

T 

52" 

face frame stiles 

1 

BA 

vc 

W 

44" 

face frame top rail 

1 

BB 

vc 

2” 

44” 

face frame bottom rail 

4 

BC 

V 

2 vc 

46%" 

door stiles 

4 

BD 

vc 

zvc 

17%’ 

door rails 

2 

BE 

w 

2" 

46%’ 

door stops 

1 

BF 

vti 

w 

*54" 

front trim moulding 

2 

BG 

\w 

w 

*15" 

side trim moulding 

1 

BH 

vc 

7 VC 

46 VV 

stock rest 

1 

B! 

vc 

3Vt 

46 Vi" 

barrel rest 

2 

BJ 

VC 

vc 

32%" 

glass retainer strips 


'trim to fit/special cut 



two X 3“ X 36" pieces of scrap to the 
plywood to form a fixed right angle to work 
against as you glue and clamp the panels 
together. 

When these side assemblies are com¬ 
pleted, rout a 3 /a" X 3 / 4 " rabbet at the top 


and bottom of the side panels to receive 
the top (K and L) and the bottom (M) as 
shown in Figure 3. Cut a 3/ e " X rabbet 
along the back inside edges of the sides, 
the top and the bottom. The under surface 
of the top needs two X 2" dadoes cut in 


before final assembly to receive the track 
for the Retrac-Dor slides (see the source 
list on page 70. If you’re going to use a 
different make of retracting or flipper hinge, 
follow the manufacturer's instructions. 

Glue and clamp the top and bottom in 




A pattern template of V4 1 hardboard makes routing the hinge The utility drawers have through dovetail corners at the front, and 

mortises for the cabinet doors quick and accurate. are equipped with heavy-duty drawer glides. 
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PullOut™ Plans 



Forever Turning-Whirligig 
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Child s High Chair 

seat back 



(A) front of seat 
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place, and check for square. While the 
glue is drying, attach the shelf supports 
(Q), the upper shelf (N) and lower shelf (O 
and P) flush with the rabbet for the back, 
and the back support (R). The back edge 
of the shelves must be notched 3 U" X 3" to 
accommodate the back support and the 
lower shelf needs the facing strip (P) glued 
and nailed. Screw the shelf supports to the 
stiles, and glue and screw the shelves to 
the shelf supports. Cut and tack the front 
face frame (S, T, U and V) temporarily in 
place (photo page 66, right) before install¬ 
ing the drawer supports. 

Cut the drawer supports (W and X) from 
plywood. Place them into position, mark 
their exact location, remove the face frame 
pieces, and install with glue and finish 
nails. These supports (photo page 67, top) 
are needed to give the proper clearance 
between the drawers, face frame and the 
open doors. Include V 2 " spacer strips be¬ 
tween the side panel and the drawer sup¬ 
ports and between the two center pieces. 
When you've finished, go ahead and in¬ 
stall the sliding hardware. Note that the 
bottom drawer glides must be positioned 
so that the drawers will clear the bottom 
face frame rails (V). 

The four equipment drawers (Figure 4) 
have through dovetails cut on the two front 
corners. Rabbet or other drawer front joints 
would also be okay; adjust the dimensions 
as necessary. Because of the weight of 
(continued on page 58 ) 


The lower cabinet door locks can be 
located in any position. 
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Use two stop blocks on your router table to 
cut the glass recess accurately in the stiles 
of the pistol door. 


Sources 

Constantine's. 2050 East- 
Chester Road. Bronx. NY 10461. 
800-223-8087 (locks, hinges, 
drawer glides, flipper door slides) 
Craftsman Wood Service, 1735 
W. Cortland Ct., Addison,' IL60101. 
708-629-3100 (drawer glides, Re- 
tract-Dors, hinges) 

Trendlines, 375 Beacham St.. 
Chelsea, MA 02150. 800-767- 
9999 (display lights, drawer glides, 
monorail glides, Retrac-Dors) 
The Woodworkers' Store, 
21801 Industrial Blvd., Rogers, MN 
55374. 612-428-2199 (hinges, 
locks, surface bolts, glides, flipper 
door hardware, display lights, 
painted porcelain knobs) 


Set the glass in the three doors with a 
small bead of silicone. Then secure the 
retaining strips with brass screws. 
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Alternative Construction 


Too Many Panels? 


by Rob Cook 

So you love the gun cabinet; it will get everything out of the closet and 
under lock and key, but forty-two raised panels! Well, how about cutting that 
down to only fourteen flat recessed panels? The cross-section of the new 
panels is shown in Figure 1 on page 64. 

Eliminate these parts (78 total pieces} from the Cutting Lists: 
lower cabinet—2 of D, 4 of F, 2 of H, 4 of I, 2 of J; 
doors—8 of AK, 2 of AL 12 of AM; 

-> top cabinet—8 of AQ, 12 of AS, 16 of AU t 6 of AV. 

Cut 22 newpiecesfrom 
the Cutting List below. 

Rout the edges of each 
panel (A1 1 A2 , A4 and A7) 
with a rabbet 3 /e" wide by 
\U" deep. Cut the stiles, 
rails and mullions {A3 t A5 
and A6) with the cope- 
pattern router bit. 

Follow the instructions 
in the article, but refer to 
the Figure below when 
you h re ready to assemble 
the panel pieces. 


Alternate Gun Cabinet Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

T 

w 

L 

2 

At 

V t ’ 

W 

25 Vs" 

2 

A2 

Vi’ 

w 

25V e " 

2 

A3 

V 

2" 

24V 2 “ 

4 

A4 

Vi 

m 

HV e " 

2 

A5 

V 

2" 

14V 

4 

A6 

V 

2" 

9V 

6 

A7 

Vi 

W 

141%" 



'trim to fit/special cut 


Gun Cabinet 

Alternate Panel Assembly 


Note: Although the proportions 
drawn are not accurate, the 
dimensions are correct. 



4 5 /is 1 ' 
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Use a roundover bit with a bearing to shape the two edges of the t mounted two curio cabinet iights on the fop of the upper cabinet 

barret rest and the upper edge of the stock rest to better display my guns when the doors are shut and locked. 


ammunition and other accessories be cer¬ 
tain to use adequate drawer glides. 

The sliding display shelf (Figure 5) is 
ideal for pistols, dips, knives and other flat 
paraphernalia. The four monorail drawer 
glides (photo page 67) will support up to 
200 pounds. The monorail tracks (see the 
Source List) can be cut to any length and 
installed in any depth cabinet. 

After completing the drawer installa¬ 
tions, attach the face frame pieces. 
Recheck your measurements before start¬ 
ing on the doors. Naif the back (Al) into 
place after first staining and finishing it. 

The pistol drawer door (see the photos 
on page 66 and 67) uses hideaway door 
slides for installation and offers the crafts¬ 
man several choices. I elected to have the 
door slide into the top of the lower gun 
cabinet on Retrac-Dor slide hinges. There 
are several brands of flipper hinges avail¬ 
able through various mail-order outlets. If 
you use retracting slide hinges, carefully 
foliowthe manufacturer's instructions. With 
Grant 513 slides you need to rout a V* X 
2* recess in the inside of the cabinet top for 
the track. You can avoid the extra work by 
simply hinging the door at the bottom and 
installing a pair of drop front supports. Cut 
and rout the pistol door stiles (AG) and rails 
(AH) and assemble according to Figure 7 
and the photo on page 70. 

The three glass doors have the stiles 
and rails cut with the pattern-cope cutters. 
Enlarge the groove for the glass (Figure 7) 
using a straight bit and your router table 
with stop blocks clamped to the table fence 
to prevent through cuts. 

Build the two raised panel doors in the 
same fashion as the sides (Figure 8). The 
hinges need to be mortised into the face 
frame and door stiles. A template and a 
guide collar in your router make the job 
quick and easy (photo on page 68), After 


the doors are installed, measure, miter/ 
and attach the trim moulding (AN), The 
decorative trim can be cut to your liking on 
either the router or shaper. 

The Upper Cabinet 

Assemble the sides of the upper cabi¬ 
net In the same manner as the lower 
cabi net sides and doors. Put the two sides 
together according to Figure 9. Pay par¬ 
ticular attention to keeping everything 
square as you glue and clamp. 

When everything is dry and out of 
clamps, rout a 3 / 4 n X V&" rabbet on the 
inside ends of the sides for the top (AW) 
and bottom (AX). The back inside edge of 
the sides gets a 3 /e" X 3 /a" rabbet to accept 
the back (AY). 

Attach the top with glue and wood 
screws (theyll be hidden under mould¬ 
ings) and the bottom with glue and nails. 
Measure corner to corner diagonally to 
insure the overall squareness of the top 
cabinet; then nail on the back. 

Cut and attach the upper cabinet face 
frame members (AZ, BA and BB) gluing 
and nailing them in position. Double check 
your dimensions; then cut and assemble 
the door stiles and rails (BC and BD). 
Attach the upper and lower door stops 
(BE) and the top (BF) and side (BG) moul¬ 
dings, See Figure 10, 

Repeat the procedure for easing the 
back of the doors to accept the glass 
panes as shown in Figure 7. 

Cut the stock rest (BH) and the barrel 
rest (Bl) as called for in the Cutting List, 
The measurements shown in Figure 11 
will accommodate most rifles and shot¬ 
guns, Check your individual weapons and 
make any changes required. Once you've 
cut the notches in both pieces, use a 
roundover bit to shape the front edges 
(photo above left). Carefully measure your 


longest and shortest guns T taking things 
like scopes and sights into consideration, 
before determining the exact placement of 
the two rests. Mark their locations and 
attach them with glue and anchor them in 
place with 1V 2 " screws driven from the 
back of the cabinet. After finishing the 
notches, cover them with felt strips. 

Use a small bead of sil icone cau Ik to set 
the glass in all three doors. The pistol door 
also has two glass retainer strips (BJ) that 
attach to the door rails with small brass 
screws (photo page 70 T bottom) 

Secure the cabinet doors with V disc 
tumbler cam locks. The actual location of 
the locks and door knobs is optional, but if 
you elect to install the bottom cabinet locks 
in a lower position than shown in the photo 
on page 69, you must cut a slot in the front 
edge of the drawer support to provide a 
place for the cam to catch. Follow the lock 
manufacturer's instructions. 

The pistol tray can be upholstered, fined 
with felt or flocked. The cabinets can be 
secured together with flat metal mending 
plates mounted on the back or with Vf£' 
lag screws and fender washers screwed in 
from under the top of the bottom cabinet. 

I mounted two curio cabinet lights in the 
top cabinet (photo above) and one light in 
the center of the pistol compartment. The 
lamp cord Is passed through small holes 
drilled i n the cabinet back and plugged into 
a double surface-mounted receptacle 
mounted on the back of the lower cabinet. 
To control the lights install a switch near 
the top and side edge of the lower cabinet 
where it can be easily reached. Cut the hot 
wire that runs to the receptacle and run it 
through the switch and through another 
small hole in the cabinet back. Attach the 
tamp cord to the back with staples or clips. 
Simply unplug the lights to separate or to 
move the cabinets, [Sj 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Cube Puzzle 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

iw 

Vff 

4Vfe" 

short 

8 

B 

\w 



mid 

5 

C 


1VS* 

1 Vfe" 

long 


by Harold McAleer 

How fast can you assemble this puzzle in solid geometry? 
Faster than you can make it? Rip a length of 2 X 4 down to 
1 W X V/ 2 m . From this square stock, cut the pieces as dimen¬ 
sioned in the Cutting List. Glue together the seven puzzle 
blocks as shown. Note that two are mirror images. Each is 
comprised of two parts except for one puzzle block which is 
made from one 3” piece (B) and two square (C). Have fun with 
the puzzle and don’t be a square! El 
Harold McAleer works his wood Thoreau-ly in Lincoln, Mass. 
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4 Popular Woodworking Project 


Child’s 

High 

Chair 


by Paul Gerhards 

When my daughter was ready to join 
the rest of the family at the dining table, 
she needed a chair high enough to seat 
her comfortably, yet low enough to fit 
under the table’s apron. The legs rise 
at an 87° angle in two directions for 
added stability, I used oak to match our 
dining table. 

I made full-scale drawings of the 
front and side of the chair to help me 
accurately cut and assemble all of the 
pieces. A drawing of one side is suffi¬ 
cient t provided you maintain proper ori¬ 
entation of the right and left side 
pieces. A full-sized pattern is included 
in the PullOut IM Plans. Transfer the cru¬ 
cial measurements directly from the 
drawing to the stock* The full-size 
drawing will also help you to check the 
alignment during assembly* 

Construction 

Begin by gluing up the Wank for the 
seat (A), Make the blank 1“ larger than 
the dimensions given in the Gutting 
List. Rip the legs (B and C) to a fin¬ 
ished width of 2 V 2 ", and the arms, 
stretchers, seat back, and steps (D, E, 
F, G, H and )) to a finished width of 
3W. Cut the parts 1" longer than the 
Cutting List dimensions to account for 
cutting the compound angles. Don't cut 



the curves in any of the pieces at this 
time. Before you begin assembly, study 
the Figure on the next page carefully. 

Place the right side legs directly on 
the PullOur Plans, outside surface up, 
and with both ends extending past the 
layout lines, Mark the bottom of the 
legs, and the points where the arm (D) 
and side stretcher (E) meet the legs (B 
and C). (Note: the feet and the dadoes 
for the steps and seat are cut at com¬ 
pound angles,) 

Put the legs aside and place an arm 
(D) on the pattern, Mark and cut the 
angle of the upper end of the arm and 
check the fit against the leg (B). Repeat 
the procedure for the other arm. On a 
piece of scrap stock, determine the cor¬ 
rect angle for the lower ends of the 


Child’s High Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

W 

Wff 

12W 

seat 

2 

B 

W 

m 

25'/4‘ 

front legs 

2 

C 

w 

2W 

28V4" 

rear legs 

2 

D 


31 / 4 “ 

10%' 

arms 

2 

E 

V 

3V4“ 

10%* 

side stretchers 

1 

F 

v 1 

3V4 b 

14W 

rear stretcher 

1 

G 

w 

3'A' 

im- 

seat back 

t 

H 

%■ 

3Y4 p 

14%" 

bottom step 

t 

1 

w 

3Y4" 

13%“ 

top step 
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arms. Once satisfied with the fit, mark 
and cut the arm stock to length. Cut 
and fit the side stretchers (E) in the 
same manner. 

Use the PullOut r " Plans to make 
patterns for the side stretchers (E) and 
the arms (D). Transfer the pattern onto 
the stock, but don't cut the curves yet. 
Drawing the curves indicates the 
boundaries for the slots, and it's easier 
to do the slotting before the curves are 
cut. Slot the legs {B and C). arms (D) 
and the side stretchers (E). Cut the 
curves in the stretchers and the bottom 
of the arms. Do not cut the curves in 
the upper edge of the arms or the top 
end of the legs. This will be done after 


assembly to ensure a smooth transi¬ 
tion. Sand the curved surfaces with a 
belt sander or drum sander. 

Assembling the Sides 

Before assembling the sides, make 
at least eight clamping wedges with a 
side angle of 3°. These blocks (four for 
each assembly), allow for even clamp¬ 
ing pressure across the side assem¬ 
blies when they are glued-up. These 
same wedges are used during final 
assembly. 

Apply glue to the biscuits and the 
ends of the components. Bring the 
pieces together, checking for proper 
alignment. Clamp and set the assem- 


Use the full-size PullOu I™ Plans to mark 
the joints and ends of the legs. 
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Lay the arms on the PuiiOuf" Plans and 
mark the angles to be cut on each end. 


Cut and place a piece of scrap stock 
between the legs to verify the fit before 
cutting the arms to length. 




Glue and clamp the side assemblies 
together. Use the clamping wedges to 
insure even clamping * 


blies aside to dry. Cut and sand the 
curves along the top edges of the arms 
and legs after the glue has dried (photo 
top left next page)* Sand the side 
assemblies with 150-grit sandpaper 

Preparing the Seat Back and 
Rear Stretcher 

Seat back (F) and rear stretcher (G) 
are fit and cut in the same manner as 
the arms and side stretchers. The 
pieces are inset W from the back edge 
of the rear legs (B), 


Cutting the Dadoes for the 
Seat and Steps 

The seat (A) and steps (H and I) fit 
into dadoes cut Into the legs. Lay out 
the dadoes and cut the legs to length. 
Before cutting the compound angles on 
the bottom of the legs, draw the angles 
on the legs {exaggerate them if neces¬ 
sary} and make sure you have the saw 
set correctly for each cut. It's easy to 
ruin the entire project by cutting one leg 
backward. After the legs are cut and 
the dadoes are Said out, round over the 
edges of all the legs {B and C) t arms 
(D) and the side stretchers (E)* 

Fitting the Seat and Steps 

Dry-assemble the seat back (F) and 
rear stretcher (G) to the side assem¬ 
blies using a clamp across each mem¬ 
ber Measure the distance between the 
seat dadoes at the rear of the assembly 
and cut the seat to this width. Bevel the 
back edges of the seat (A) and the 
steps (H and I) to match the incline of 
the legs. Slip the seat (A) into place 
flush with the back edge of the legs. 
Clamp the seat and side assemblies 
together at the front of the seat. 

Check that the legs are splayed 
equally at the front and back. Measure 
across the dadoes for the bottom step 
(H). Cut the step to this length. Slip the 
step into the dadoes and clamp it in 
place. Follow the same procedure to fit 
the top step (I). When everything is 
aligned, predrill and counterbore holes 
for the #8 X IVa" FH wood screws at 
the locations shown in the PullOut™ 


Slot the side assemblies for the seat 
back and rear stretcher—inset the pieces 
W from the back edge of the legs. 
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Ctff and sand the top edges of the side 
assemblies after the glue has dried , 


Mark the front edge of the seat and steps 
after you clamp the side assemblies* 


Drill and counterbore holes In the sides 
for the screws tor the seat and steps. 



Install the screws and plug the holes after you glue and clamp the chair together. 



Cut the tegs to length. Note that the ends 
of the legs are cut at a compound angle , 

Dry-assemble the chair to check for fit 
and square before you do the glue-up. 



Plans for the side, Mark the leading 
edges of the seat and steps where they 
meet the front legs (B), then disassem¬ 
ble the components. Using the pattern 
in the PullOuP Plans, mark arcs on the 
front edges of the seat and steps. Cut 
the seat and steps to shape and round 
over the front edge. Sand the parts with 
150-grit sandpaper prior to final 
assembly. 

Final Assembly and Finish 

Working quickly, glue up and 
assemble the seat (A), seat back (F) s 
rear stretcher (G) and steps {H and I) to 
one side assembly. Apply glue and 


position the other side assembly. Place 
the chair on a flat surface and check for 
wobble as you clamp all of the parts 
together. Install the screws in the ends 
of the seat and steps and set the 
assembled chair aside to dry. Clean up 
any stray glue; then sand the assem¬ 
bled chair with 220-grit sandpaper. 
Plug the screw holes with the method 
of your choice. Check the chair for 
wobble, and turn the feet as necessary. 

I finished the chair with a single coat 
of Watco clear oil. After the recom¬ 
mended 72-hour drying time, I applied 
four coats of Flecto's Diamond 
Polyurethane finish. H 
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Make a Wooden Mallet 


by Bob Colpetzer 

For years l have searched for a 
wooden mallet for striking my chisels. 
All the ones I’ve tried have had draw¬ 
backs. Heads would loosen, handles 
would break, or the mallet would be 
unbalanced. Out of necessity, I came 
up with a mallet design I'm sure you'll 
enjoy using as well as making. 

The mallet features a reversed 
tapered handle that will not loosen with 
use, yet can be easily removed by tap¬ 
ping the heal of the handle on the work¬ 
bench. This will enable you to make dif¬ 
ferent size and weight heads for use 
with the same handle. 

I've made heads with different 
shapes and I prefer the rectangular 
shape with the tapered faces featured 
here. 

Getting Started 

Cut two pieces of 11/i6 N X 3 X 4V4" 
hardwood for the head and one piece 
W X IVib* X 1 2 V4 n for the handle. 
Beech is probably your best choice, but 
is sometimes hard to find. Birch or 

Bob Colpetzer works wood in Clinton, 
Tennessee and is a frequent contributor 
to Popular Woodworking, 


maple work well and are your next best 
choices. I used birds-eye maple. 

Make the taper jig for the mallet han¬ 
dle out of a piece of scrap plywood. Lay 
out and cut this jig to the dimensions 
given in Figure 1. Take care when cut¬ 
ting to hold a dose tolerance, since the 
taper cut on the handle must fit the 
taper cut in the head. 

The Handle 

From one end of the handle blank, 
mark a distance of 4V4 M and square this 
mark completely around the blank. 
Place the blank in the jig, with the lay¬ 
out towards the blade, and adjust the 
fence on the table saw so that the taper 


cut will begin at the corner of the han¬ 
dle. Cut the taper on both edges of the 
handle to the 4W layout line. Take 
care when backing the jig and blank out 
of the saw. 

Once the handle has been tapered, 
locate the centers on each end and 
mount it between centers on the lathe. 
Turn the handle to the dimensions 
given on the Figure 2. After sanding to 
the desired finish, remove the handle 
from the lathe. 

The Maliet Head 

With the table saw miter gauge set 
to cut a 1° angle, cut both ends of each 
half of the head. Both halves should be 


Figure 1. Taper Jig 
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Figure 2. The Handle 
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Be careful not to 
chip your stock 
when rounding the 
grip and base of 
the handle on the 
lathe. 




The sides of the taper dadoes in the mal- Check the fit of the taper of the head 
let head halves are cut by placing the pieces to that of the handle, 

tapered end against the rip fence . 


the same size and the top should still 
measure 4V4 W long, while the bottom 
should be after mitering the ends. 

Lay out the position of the tapered 
dado on the two inside faces of the 
mallet head as shown in Figure 3. Note 
that the sides of the tapered dado are 


Push the jig and handle into the saw . 
Then turn off the saw and back the piece 
out once the cut reaches the layout line . 



parallel to their respective ends of the 
mallet. Set the rip fence so that the 
biade will cut just inside the layout line 
of the tapered dado when the end of 
the mallet head half is placed against 
the fence. 

Set the blade depth for W and cut 
the sides of the dado as shown tn the 
photo directly above. Remove the 
waste by readjusting the fence and 
making multiple passes, or use a 
straight bit in your router set to a depth 
of and rout out the waste. Then test 
the tapered part of the handle in the 
tapered dado of the head. 

If necessary, readjust the rip fence 
and make cuts to the sides of the 
tapered dado to bring the handle to the 
proper position in the head. Remember, 
make equal cuts on both sides of the 
dado to keep it centered. 

Gluing the Head 

Glue the two halves of the head 
together by spreading a thin even coat 


of glue on the inside faces of the maliet 
head halves. Place the handle in posi¬ 
tion and clamp the two halves securely. 
Immediately remove the handle by tap¬ 
ping Ws heal on the workbench. Clean 
the excess glue from the handle and 
the tapered mortise. 

Final Details 

Lay out and cut a IVT radius on the 
head end of the handle. You might also 
want to drill a hole in the handle heel for 
hanging the mallet on your tool board. 
Once you've undamped the head, lay 
out and cut the 11Y4 H radius as shown 
in Figure 3. Chamfer all edges of the 
head and finish sand. 

Apply a clear sealer coat to the parts 
to keep them from getting dirty with 
use. I used Glidden’s Quick Dry 
Sanding Sealer #5035, which builds a 
thin film that wilt not crack with use. 
Once the sealer dries, scuff-sand with 
400-grit wet or dry abrasive and apply a 
thin coat of wax, H 
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TURNED 
TOOTH PICK 
HOLDERS 



by David F. Black 

Ever notice that every time you need 
one thing in particular, it's never 
handy? Thafs the way it is when I need 
a toothpick. These two little turning 
projects are not only practical, they’re a 

David Black lives in Barnwell, SC and is a 
frequent contributor to our Tricks of the Trade, 


lot of fun to make. The smaller cherry 
holder fits nicely in a pocket or purse T 
and the larger osage orange holder 
decorates my dining table. 

Pocket Model 

For the standard 2W l long toothpick, 
begin with a 6" length of W X W stock. 


Find the center on both ends as shown 
in the first photo below. The toot shown 
is a Veritas center marker available 
from Woodworkers’ Supply (800-645- 
9292). Mount the piece between cen¬ 
ters in your lathe and turn it to a W 
diameter I used a furniture scraper to 
ensure a straight-walled cylinder. This 
operation can be very dan¬ 
gerous—you don't want the 
scraper wrenched from 
your hands with a gush of 
blood. Keep the tool rest as 
close to the workpiece as 
you can. 

Next, make a mark 4 1 /4 , \ 
and one at 5W, from the 
drive center end of the 
piece. The first mark is the 
parting line between the 
barrel and the cap. Turn 
down W' of the cap to a 
diameter of 5 /a B ; then part 
the two pieces. 

Insert a W Forstner bit 
in the drill press and check 
it for square against the 
table. The Tri-Gauge 
shown in the photo (two 
squares and a magnet) are 
also available from 
Woodworkers* Supply. 
Mount the fumed cylinder 
perfectly perpendicular in a 
clamp and secure it to the 
drill press table. It is essen- 


This piece is small, so find the 
exact centers to get a 
diameter cylinder. 


Exercise caution when you 
use turning tools tools and 
scrapers. 


Turn , measure, turn and mea¬ 
sure again . Use sandpaper to 
remove the final molecules. 



Lightly hold the piece while 
parting it 


The thin waits of the case 
require a perfectly level table ♦ 


Any movement of the part can 
break out the side wail. 
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Read and follow the glue man¬ 
ufacturer’s instructs on s-th is 
stuff can glue your eyes shut. 


Trim away the rough corner of 
the mounting block for better 
access to the work. 


Not only does it turn like but¬ 
ter, freshly turned orange 
osage is gorgeous. 


Make sure the top end is flat: 
then cut the tip parallel to the 
case body. 



Stop the lathe often and check 
the case-to-cap fit. AH you 
need is a touch o f snuggness > 


Drill in T"; then back out the 
bit—repeat until you’ve 
reached the proper depth , 



If you don ’t have a live center 
for your tail stock , use a drop 
of oil to reduce the friction. 


The finished recess in the cap 
is W deep, Make sure the 
face is flat fora good fit 



Fancy or simple , the finishing 
touches are limited only by 
your imagination. 


tial that your alignment is accurate—the 
wall thickness is only Vie". 

If the cap is a little snug, don't force 
it. Lightly sand the plug end of the cap 
until you get a slip fit. I finished my 
toothpick holder by soaking it in Deft 
semi-gloss for a few minutes; then I 
wiped away the excess and let it dry. 
The penetration of the finish helps 
strengthen the thin walls. 

Dining Table Model 

For a different turning experience 
and to save materials, this larger tooth¬ 
pick holder was turned on a face plate, 
t used cyanoacrylate (CA) glue for a 
quick setup. First, cut two 2Vz n long 
pieces of 4 X 4 for the mounting 
blocks—I used fir. A mounting block 
connects a lace plate and the work 
without damaging the work with screw 
holes. 

Cut the case body and cap to size— 


3 V4" and 1" long X 1W X 1W. Find 
and mark the center on both sides of 
each mounting block. Attach the face 
plate to one of the mounting blocks with 
#12 X screws. 

Next, spray the mounting block with 
accelerator, apply a generous amount 
of CA to the case body, align the two 
and press them together. In 30 seconds 
you’re ready to turn. The CA I used is 
Satellite City's "Hot Stuff" Special T, 
and their accelerator is called Kick—It. 
These are available at most hobby 
shops of from Woodworkers’ Supply, 
Mount the faceplate on the lathe, set 
the lathe speed to 1000 rpm and turn 
away the edge of the mounting block 
down to the workpiece. Turn the blank 
to the desired diameter; then cut the fip 
VA n wide and W deep. Mount a chuck 
fitted with a 1W Forstner bit in the tail 
stock, and bore a hole to within W of 
the bottom. Go slow, and back out the 


wood chips. Lightly sand 
the case. 

Attach the faceplate to 
the other mounting block 
and glue the cap in place. 
Turn away the rough cor¬ 
ners of the mounting block 
to give yourself enough 
room to work—but be care¬ 
ful not to catch any of the 
mounting screws—and 
round the cap. Set the tool 
rest parallel to the face of the cap and 
gradually remove the core out to the 
edge of the lip on the case. Test fit the 
case to the cap often. Do not get the 
hole in the cap too wide—you can't go 
back! As you get close, use sandpaper 
to enlarge the opening. 

When you're happy with the fit, 
remove the faceplate and re-mount it 
on the mounting block with the case. 
Place the cap in position, and mount 
the whole assembly between the cen¬ 
ters. Sand the case and cap as one. 
Apply any decorative beading as shown 
in the final photo. The double bead 
hides the joint between the case and 
the cap. 

Remove the pieces from the lathe 
and remove the faceplate. Cut off the 
mounting blocks on the band saw and 
sand the sawn ends of the two pieces. 
For the finish on this toothpick holder, I 
gave it several coats of paste wax. iPWj 





bit often to clear away any 
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by Ken Sadler 

This fairly easy project has a couple of unusual features. 
For one, the top “floats” over the legs; in fact, the design is in 
some ways similar to my “Contemporary Coffee Table” in PW 
#62 (September, 1991) + Because of the floating top, braces 
are necessary between the legs and the frame. To avoid 
spoiling the appearance, these braces have to be light and 
delicate, yet still strong enough to do the job. We’ll come to 
that later; start by cutting the main frame members—the 
stretchers (A), top supports (B), and legs (C) to size accord¬ 
ing to the Cutting List. 

Tenons and Notches 

To fabricate the stretchers (A), first write “bottom” on one 
edge of each for reference. Cut the tenons as shown in 
Figure 1, but do not cut the bevel on the tenon ends or the 
curved cutouts at this time. To be sure that the distance 
between the tenon shoulders is exactly the same on all 
pieces, make the cuts in the following manner. Set the saw 
blade to a height of W and the hp fence to r from the far 
side of the blade. Check your miter gauge to be sure it's 
square with the blade—use a square; don’t depend on the 
gauge indicator. If these shoulders are not square, the struc¬ 
ture will not go together properly. With an edge against the 
miter gauge and an end against the rip fence, make the 
shoulder cuts on both ends of each piece. Raise the blade to 
Va u and with the bottom edge down, make a cut on both 
ends. Raise the blade to 1W, and with the top edge down, 
make the last shoulder cuts on both ends of each. Then use 
a tenoning jig to make the vertical cuts to finish the tenon. 

The next step is to cut the notches in the stretchers to 
accept the top supports (B) as shown in Figure 2. The loca¬ 
tion of these notches is vital, and each stretcher must match 

Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker living in Portland, Oregon , 
and a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


exactly with the others, so it is best to cut them together. 
Place the top edges down, and with the faces together and 
the tenon shoulders flush, clamp them together at the mid¬ 
point. Draw a square line across all four stretchers on the top 
edge at the midpoint between the tenon shoulders. Measure 
6 W on each side of this line and draw lines. Mark the ends 
of the lines with a knife, so that when the top edge is down 
you can see the mark. Put a dado head in the saw set for a 
W wide cut, and set its height at W. Check this width and 
height on a piece of scrap. Using the miter gauge, position 
the mark on the stretchers to the left side of the dado head 
and make the cuts. 

Remove the clamp; then lay out and cut the curved sec¬ 
tions. If you have a 2 N diameter multispur drill bit, there is an 
easy way to do this. Clamp two stretchers together with their 
top edges mating and their tenon shoulders flush. On the fop 
edge make a mark 1" in from the shoulder. With the pieces 
still clamped together and using the mark as a center point, 
drill through the pieces. Remove the clamp and cut the 
straight section with a dovetail saw or on a bandsaw. Clean 
up the face of the cut and put a slight radius on the side cor¬ 
ners of the cut. Also put a slight radius on the corners of the 
bottom edge of the stretcher. Finish sand all faces that will 
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Assembly 

show, and put the parts aside. 

The top supports (B) come next. lt T s 
important that these fit in the notches you 
cut in the stretchers. It has been my expe¬ 
rience that dado heads sometimes cut 
slightly under the nominal widths, particu¬ 
larly if they have been sharpened several 
times. If your pieces don T t fit in the stretcher notches 
or fit very tightly, joint one face lightly until you have 
an easy slide fit. Please notice, in Figure 2, that there 
are two different versions of the top supports, and 
you need two of each. The difference is in the arrangement 
of the notches. To guard against error, mark one set of 
edges "top” and the other “bottom.” Also mark the supports 
"1," ”2," ”3” and “4.” Now place supports 1 and 2 with their 
bottom edge down and supports 3 and 4 with their top edges 
down. Clamp them together as you did with the stretchers 
and mark the edges that will be down in the same manner as 


before, the 

marks being 6W' from the 
centerline (see Figure 2). 
Set the W dado head to a 
height of one-half the 
width of the top supports, 
and run a test on a couple 
of pieces of scrap that are 
the same width as the 
supports. When the 
pieces make a perfect half 
lap joint, with the top edges flush, cut the notches in the actu¬ 
al top supports. Next remove the clamp and turn over sup¬ 
ports 3 and 4, and damp the four pieces together again with 
all the bottom edges down. 

On the bottom edges, measure 10 7 /e rt in each direction 
from the centerline, draw the lines and mark as before. Set 
the height of the dado head to 3 /4*. Run a test on the same 
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piece of scrap; then fit the scrap piece into a notch on one of 
the stretchers. The top edge of the scrap and the top edge of 
the stretcher must be flush. If you have made the notches in 
the stretchers slightly more or less than W deep, you can 
correct for it with this cut. Having made the necessary adjust¬ 
ments, if any, cut the notches in the top supports. 

Next, make the curved cutouts using a 1V£ M multispur bit 
using the same method you used on the stretchers. Last, drill 
a Vie" hole from bottom to top on the centerline of each sup¬ 
port, and counterbore for a flathead wood screw. Drill two 
adjacent 3 /i© 14 holes centered W from the outer ends of the 
supports. Using a thin file or chisel make these into a slot. 
Put a slight radius on the corners of the bottom edges of the 
supports and finish sand. 

Brace Blanks 

To make the braces, start with two blocks (D) that have 
one edge and one face jointed square with each other. From 
each block, cut four laminations that are W x 2W x 13". Be 
sure that the saw blade is square with the table; otherwise, 
the laminations will not be of uniform 
thickness. Make the cuts with a planer 
blade if you have one, and keep the 
pieces together in the order in which 
you cut them. Tape each group togeth¬ 
er, mark the jointed face "inside.” 

To glue up the blanks from which 
you will cut the braces requires the con¬ 
struction of a small laminating jig as 
shown in Figure 3. This is a simple 
affair to make. Start with the base, you 
can use W thick plywood or chipboard. 


Cut the piece to 13" square, and leave it that way until the jig 
is built; then cut the comers as shown. The reason for cutting 
the corners is to allow better positioning in your bench vise 
when using the jig. The jig blocks and the ctamp blocks can 
be cut from scrap lumber. When laying out the location of the 
jig blocks, note that the straight sections are at right angles to 
each other. This is a relatively sharp bend and a consider¬ 
able amount of force is going to be required to pull the lami¬ 
nations into place. Therefore, it is best to not only glue the jig 
blocks in place, but to drive wood screws through the base 
into the blocks. Use two #8 X 1W‘ fiat head screws in each 
block. Be sure and draw the brace cutoff lines on the top and 
face of the jig blocks as shown on the drawing. Cut the clamp 
blocks to size as shown in Figure 3. 

I suggest a dry run the first time you use any laminating 
jig. Get acquainted with the jig and how it works. Once you 
put glue between the laminations, the margin for error is 
greatly reduced. Take one of the groups of laminations you 
have made, and with the ends flush, draw a line across one 
edge of the group at the center point. Place the group on the 


Cover the laminating jig with wax paper 
$o it doesn t become a permanent part of 
the lamination. It doesn't have to look 
good, just keep the wood from sticking. 


Go through a dry run of bending end 
damping the lamination* for the braces, 
damp the center first, then add the other 
two clamps. 
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jig with this line at the center of the curve and position the 
curved clamp block. Place a 6” C-clamp in position so that it 
bears about halfway up on the clamp block, and begin to 
slowly tighten the clamp until the clamp block is all the way 
home. Place the two side clamp blocks and their clamps in 
position and begin tightening—first one, then the other—a lit¬ 
tle bit at a time. When they have come in about half way, 
tighten the center clamp as tight as you can; then finish tight¬ 
ening the side clamps. If this has been accomplished without 
any problems, you are ready to use glue. 

Before doing the job with glue, however, there is an addi¬ 
tional and very necessary step that was purposely left out of 
the dry run. You must line the jig with wax paper If you don't, 
you'll never get the blank out of the jig. Cut two strips of wax 
paper, and fasten them in place with masking tape. Don't 
worry about it being smooth, that doesn’t matter. Just see 
that the face of the jig blocks and the entire flat surface of the 
jig in front of the blocks is covered—not only covered, but 
wrapped over the edges and taped to the bottom. 

Apply the glue to all mating faces. Use an old 1" paint 
brush, and be sure all of each surface is covered. Put them 
back together in the same order they were before, and see 
that the center marks all line up. Place the group in position 
and apply the clamp blocks and clamps as before. With the 
glue in between, the laminations will have a tendency to 
move around. Try to push them back into place. You won’t 
be able to keep them in prefect position, but being a little bit 
out won’t matter—that's why the blank is oversize. Also don't 
worry if the glue squeezes out from between the laminations. 
Just leave it, it will be taken care of later. Allow the glue to 


dry twenty four hours before removing the damps. When it 
comes out of the jig T some of the squeezed out glue will not 
be dry. Strip away the wax paper, and it will dry more quickly. 
Apply new wax paper to the jig, and glue up the second 
group. 

Making the Legs 

While the brace blanks are drying, you can work on the 
legs (C), Joint two perpendicular edges of each so they are 
perfectly square to each other, and group the four legs 
together in a square with these jointed surfaces in the center. 
On the end that is to be the top, mark the mating faces in a 
clockwise direction from one to eight. Now decide which 
stretchers go where and mark, on the tenon at each end, the 
number of the leg face that it will mate with. You will mark 
and cut the mortises on the jointed faces. 

On one leg measure 24 W from the bottom, and draw a 
square line across one jointed face. Lay the four legs on the 
bench side by side, ends flush, with one jointed face of each 
up, and transfer the line to the other three legs. Carry the line 
around to the second jointed face on each leg. This line 
locates the bottom edge of the stretcher. Place the tenon on 
the leg with the bottom of the stretcher on the line and mark 
the top and bottom lines of each mortise. Measuring from the 
inside corner, locate the inner vertical line of the mortise as 
shown in Figure 4, and after measuring the thickness of the 
tenon, locate the outer vertical line. Be sure to lay out the 
mortise from your actual tenon, not from the Figure. This is 
very important for a good fit. 

When you have laid out all eight mortises, cut them. As 
shown in Figure 4, it is very important 
that they do not exceed r in depth. I’ve 
found that the easiest way to cut a mor¬ 
tise is to drill out as much of the waste 
as you can and then clean up the sides 
to the lines with a chisel. If you use a 
spur bit in a drill press with a depth 
gauge, you can be sure that you don’t 
exceed the 1" depth. Set your gauge so 
that the cutting edge of the bit gives you 
your depth, not the point of the spur. 

As you fit each tenon to its mortise, 
draw a line with a sharp pencil on the 
face of the tenon that shows through 
the opposing mortise as shown in the 
photo on page 72, This is the line to 
which you cut the 45* angle on the 
tenon. Be sure, when you make this 
mark, that you have the tenon in the 
right way, because if you cut the angle 
backwards you’ll have to make a new 
stretcher. When the mortise and tenon 
have been properly fitted, be sure both 
tenons in each leg go home together, 
there should be a small clearance 
between the bottom of the tenon and 
the bottom of the mortise to allow room 
for excess glue. 

Before going any further, it’s a good 
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See the PullOut™ Plans 

Figure 4. Leg 

for a full-size pattern. 




Align the bottom of the stretcher with a 
mark that is 24W' from the bottom of the 
legs. Use a knife to mark the top and bot¬ 
tom of the mortise from the actual tenon. 


idea to assemble all the pieces and 
check that they fit together tightly and 
that the assembled structure is square 
in all directions. Assemble the legs and 
the stretchers first, then add top sup¬ 
ports 3 and 4, and then top supports 1 
and 2, Putting the parts together in this 
manner is the only way you can check 
for interference between the tenon 
ends in the mortises. This is your last 
chance to make adjustments, because 
the next step is to shape the legs, and 
once that is done, some of the surfaces 
will no longer be square or flat. 

Begin shaping the legs by cutting 
the small bevels at the bottom. Set this 
up with the miter gage at 45° and a 



Fit each tenon in its mortise; then trace 
the edge of the perpendicular mortise 
onto the tenon to show where to make 
the miter cut. 


stop to position the leg correctly. Make the four cuts on each 
leg. Next, make a full-size template using the pattern provid¬ 
ed in the PullOur Plans, Race the template on one of the 
outer surfaces of the leg—the ones without mortises—with 
the straight edge against the edge of the jointed face, and 
mark the curve. Bandsaw to the curve, then place the tem¬ 
plate on the newly sawn surface, again with the 
straight edge against the edge of the jointed 
face, draw the curve and saw to this curve 
Save two of the waste pieces and cut a 
section from each end; these pieces will 
be very helpful in holding the tegs in 
the vise while you smooth them. 

Smooth the sawn surfaces with a 
spoke shave, or use a file, followed by 
number 50-grit then 80-grit sandpa¬ 
per. My advise is to get yourself a 
spokeshave. They're not expensive and 
they're a very handy tool. The next step 
is to slightly round ail the corners, and this 
will proceed much faster with a spokeshave. 

At this time you should also round off the tops of 
the legs as shown in Figure 4. As a last step, sand ail 
over with 150-grit paper. Be careful not to alter the flatness 
of the surface around the stretcher mortises. 

Dry assemble the finished parts to make sure everything 
fits as it should, then take it apart and apply the glue. I sug¬ 
gest that you glue the legs and two of the stretchers first, as 
two separate subassemblies. Make sure the legs are square 
with the stretchers. Use clamps across the stretchers. Here 
again is where the curved waste pieces you cut from the legs 
come in handy. They make perfect pads under the damps. 
When these subassemblies have dried, assemble the rest of 


Attach a stop to the miter gauge on your 
table saw so you can cut a consistent 
bevet on ail four surfaces on the bottoms 
of the legs. 

the structure and glue it together. Make sure the assembly is 
square. Place clamps over the second set of stretchers and 
legs. 

A word here about placing glue. When gluing a mortise 
and tenon joint, never put glue on the tenon. Put it around 
the top half of the mortise, the tenon will then spread it over 
the rest of the surface as it goes home. Be sparing 
in the amount you use, otherwise you may trap 
the excess in the bottom of the mortise and 
the joint won't go home. If you have a 

W hole \ sloppy joint; then you can use more to 

with W \ 


the joint and help make it strong. In 



Figure 5. Brace 
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Attach a stop to the 
miter gauge on your 
tabie saw so you can 
cut a consistent bevel 
on ait four surfaces 
on the bottoms of the 
tegs . 

Pivot the laminated 
blank as you cut the 
braces from it, 
keeping the portion 
about to be cut fiat on 
the tabie . Keep a thin, 
notched push stick 
nearby to finish the cut 


gluing the top supports, put the glue 
in the bottom notches—some at the 
top of each notch face and a little in 
the bottom of the notch, If you use 
too much, it will squirt out and make 
a mess that will be difficult to clean 
up. If it should squirt out, don't 
attempt to wipe it up then; you'll 
force it into the pores of the wood 
and never get it out. Let it dry; then carefully remove it with a 
sharp Chisel- 

Back to the Braces 

It is time to make the braces from the blanks that you 
glued up earlier. The first step is to clean off any glue that 
might interfere with the outside surface going flat against the 
jointer fence. Joint one edge of each blank smooth and 
square with the outside face. Put the thinnest kerf planer 
blade you have in the table saw and set it at about f" height. 
Set the rip fence at Vfc". This is a tricky ripping operation. 
Start with the leading flat surface down and feed slowly by 
hand, following the curve of the blank, until the trailing flat 
surface is down; then finish the cut using a push stick. You 
should get four braces from each blank. 

Put each brace back in the jig and mark the cutoff points 
and trim the ends accordingly. Sand the braces smooth atl 
over and, except for the first 1" of the outside at each end, 
break all comers with sandpaper. Now lay out, drill and coun¬ 
terbore the screw holes as shown in the detail in Figure 5. 

To install the braces, place the structure upside down on 
your table saw with a leg at the edge, so you can easily get 
at both sides of it* and damp it there. Put a brace in position 
with one end against the leg and the other centered on the 
edge of the stretcher. Clamp the end that is against the leg 
firmly in place. At the stretcher end drill W pilot holes, and 
drive in two #5 x W brass flat head wood screws. Remove 
the clamp at the leg end, and repeat the process. Now 
unscrew the brace, put a dab of glue in the center of each flat 
surface, and screw it back into place. Don't use too much, or 
it will squeeze out the sides* Install the other seven braces in 
the same manner. 

The counterbored holes for the screw heads have to be 
plugged. There are two ways of doing this. If you have a W 
plug cutter, cut plugs from the same wood out of which you 


made the braces* Glue them in place with the grain lines 
matching those of the braces. When the glue dries, trim them 
and sand smooth. If you don't have a plug cutter, use a piece 
of W maple dowel. When the dowel pieces have been 
trimmed and sanded, it will look like you used wooden pegs 
to fasten the braces in place—a nice touch. 

Making the Top 

Last—but really the most important—is the top (E). It's 
important because it will set the tone of the whole piece. It 
will be seen while the base will be noticed. It should be made 
from wood that has a distinct and interest* 
ing grain pattern and the boards should be 
chosen so that their patterns match at 
least reasonably well. You want the lop to 
look, as near as possible, like it was made 
from one board. 

Glue up a panel about 42Y2" square. 
When it's dry, plane both sides smooth; 
then draw the diameter of the top using a 
beam compass* Do this on the surface that 
is going to be the underside. The easiest 
way to cut the top to shape is to clamp it to 
your table saw and use a hand electric jig¬ 
saw. I have used a bandsaw, but a top this size is very diffi* 
cult to handle on the average bandsaw* especially by one 
person. 

To clean up the cut edges, clamp the top vertically in your 
bench vise and use a spoke shave. This tool will do a neat, 
fast job and you can put a radius on the top and bottom cor¬ 
ners as you go* thus avoiding a router setup later. If your 
spoke shave is sharp and you've been careful with it* you 
can finish the edge with 150-grit sandpaper. Sand the top 
and bottom surfaces, and the job is done. 

To install the top* clamp it upside-down on the table saw. 
Position the base structure so that one set of top supports is 
parallel with the grain lines of the top. This is important 
because of the expansion and contraction that will occur in 
the top with the changing of seasons. For fastening use #8 X 
2 " flat head wood screws in the wide part of the supports and 
#8 X 1W in the narrow ends, Place screws in all the holes 
and slots* and tap them hard enough to make a mark. 
Remove the structure and drill pilot holes Yz" deep at 
each mark. Use a hand drill for this; an electric drill moves 
too fast, and a slight slip will find you through the top before 
you know it. It s a good idea to wrap a small piece of masking 
tape around the bit at the Vfe" point. Put the structure back in 
place and drive the screws. Your table is ready for finishing. 

For the finishing operation, remove the top and finish it 
and the base separately—it's much easier that way, t use 
Formby's low gloss Tung Oil Finish. Apply it with a brush and 
let it soak in for several minutes; then wipe away atl the 
excess with paper towels. Apply as many coats as it takes to 
get the amount of gloss you want. I've found that it's best to 
apply the first coat generously, and subsequent coats spar¬ 
ingly, Otherwise you waste too much and the stuff is expen¬ 
sive. 

So, there you have it, an interesting and somewhat unique 
dining table that will elicit comment from your friends. 0 
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Figure 2. 


Jack Elrsfrom js a wr/ter and illustrator from Colorado Springs , 
Colorado and former editor of The Mallet, the journal of the 
National Carvers Museum, for which this column has been named , 


by Jack Ekstrom 

This is a fun project for a carver with little experience, or for the 
expert who wants to make several quickly. The bunny's shape is sym¬ 
metrical and simple with few details. You can carve with only a knife, 
but a small round gouge will be handy. The finished bunny fits perfectly 
in your hand. 

Getting Started 


Figure 1. 


Start with a solid block of wood measuring 4" X 4* 
X 2 W (Figure 1). I think basswood is the best all¬ 
round carving wood. Firm-grained cedar, mahogany, 
or butternut also work well Pine and fir are not good 
for carving—their loose grain alternates between soft 
and hard densities. Balsa is too soft unless you’re 
making models. 

Transfer the bunny pattern to the wood so the 
grain runs horizontally. This make the bunny easier to 
carve and makes the ears and toes less likely to 
break off. There's still a danger of the ears breaking 
with a horizontal grain—so be careful not to put any 
pressure on the ears, and save their carving for last. 
Draw a centerline all around the wood. This will keep 
the bunny symmetrical. Transfer the outlines of the 
side, the top and the back views to your block with 
carbon paper. 

The outlines will be sufficient for the initial cuts on 
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Figure 4. 


Now comes the fun stuff! V-cut the 
backs of each leg along the pattern 
lines. One of your deepest V-cuts is 
right behind each knee. The other deep 
V-cuts are where the ankles of the hind 
feet touch the hocks of the front feet, 
and where the shoulders 
meet the chin. 


Figure 3 


a bandsaw, but it's not a bad idea 
to draw in the details to help visualize 
the form. You'll have to cut away and 
redraw details often—that’s part of the 
process of carving from plans. 

Saving the Cutout 


body. Round the back 
to the centerline, working 
from top to bottom. Slice just a little bit 
at a time, and use a leather strop to 
keep your blade sharp (Figure 4). 

V-cut the front of the ears where 
they meet the body and round the top of 
the head just a little—the top can stay 
fairly flat. The brow ridges over the eyes 
should be angular, not round. Carve the 
top of the head in the opposite direc¬ 
tion from the back. If you 


carve in toward the ears, the knife will 
get stuck. 

The Front 

V-cut the curve of the legs and 
remove the wood along the top and 
front of each leg. Then V-cut under the 
head. These cuts are a lot like drawing. 
Hold your knife like a pencil. Pull or 
draw it along the pencil line, first at one 
angle of the V and then at the other 
until the wood inside the V comes 
loose. Keep V-cutting deeper and 
deeper. 

V-cut the corners of the front feet 
and the chest. Make the bunny's chest 
round as shown as shown in Figure 5 
on the next page. Hold the cutout on a 
flat surface and saw back and forth 
with your knife toward the toes. Turn 
the cutout over, being careful not to put 
any weight on the ears, and saw with 
your knife toward the head, V-cutting 
deeply underneath the chin. 

The Sides 


Most store-bought blanks are cut 
only on the profile. You can cut only 
this much, or use a knife for the whole 
project. I say if you have access to a 
bandsaw, why not let it do the 
busy work for you? Bandsaw the 
side view of the bunny first 
(Figure 2), Reassemble the front, 
top T and back pieces to the profile 
with transparent tape to cut 
the other views. Cut the 
back view next, then the 
top view, reassembling 
the cutoffs as neces¬ 
sary. Leave the wood 
between the ears until 
later to prevent them 
from breaking during the 
rough shaping. Redraw 
the centerline and the 
pattern details on your 
rough rabbit (Figure 3). 


Rounding 

Begin the finer shaping by V-cutting 
underneath the ear where it joins the 
body. One side of the V is the line of 
the ear and the other is the line of the 
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V-cut the shoulder lines from the 
feet to the neck. These lines can be left 
sharp or rounded with a gouge, as 
seen in the photo on page 72. Finish 
rounding the body and the bottom half 
of the head. 

Details 

Use deep V-cuts to remove the rest 
of the wood between the ears. Finish 
rounding the back of the head, and 
whittle the backs of the ears round. V- 
cut the inside of each ear. The grain 
direction makes the ears easier.You 
can use a gouge, but be careful not to 
slip and cut the outside of the ears. If 
you do slip, carve both ears a little 
smaller—the bigger the ears, the bet¬ 
ter. Cut half the inside of the ears from 
one direction, and half from the other, 
meeting in the middle (Figure 7). 

Round the front of the nose; then 
finish rounding the front of the head. 
Now is a good time to redraw the 
details on the stock. Use the tip of the 
knife to draw-cut the details. Two draw- 
cuts make a V-cut. Just cut a little bit at 
a time. Hold your breath and go very 
slowly. Go as deep as you can—the 


Safety Rules for Beginning Carving with a Knife 

1. Always have adhesive bandages within reach and know what 
you’re going to do if you cut yourself seriously. 

2. Never cut toward yourself. 

3. Never carve in your lap—keep the workpiece on the table. 

4. Always keep your free hand behind the cutting edge of the knife 
and fingers. 

5. Clamp your work to a bench or table when possible. 

6. Cut down toward the table—the knife shouldn’t fly into the air at 
the end of a cut. 

7. Make small cuts—never try to cut too much at one time. 

8. Don’t force or twist the knife. 


Source 

You can be purchase carving 
sets and strops plus wood 
cutouts from Warren Tool Co., 
Inc., 2209-1 Rt. 9G Rhinebeck, 
NY. 12572. Send SI for a cata¬ 
log of tools and supplies. 


Figure 5. 


Figure 7. 
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deeper the better, especially around 
the eyeballs. 

Make the eyeballs as round and 
smooth as possible. They’re hard to 
sand, so keep the knife sharp as possi¬ 
ble for this task. Put the pupil in with 
the tip o! the knife, twisting it in the 


direction of the sharp edge, or use a 
small gouge. Do the same for the 
whiskers along the bottom of the head, 
or simply V-cut them. 

The last step is to V-cut the toes. 
These are fun t but don’t get too enthu¬ 
siastic and make the cuts too deep at 


first. Several little cuts are always 
much better than one big one. 

Now sand the bunny all over. Don’t 
try to get rid of the knife marks—-just 
smooth them. They are the telltale 
signs of craftsmanship. Finish with tung 
oil; use a stain first if you like. |PW] 
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A circle defines the 
waste area of the 
blank. 



Be sure the blade 
tilts away from the 
fence . 



Locate the significant turning landmarks t 
then turn to shape. 



Use blocks to prevent the tabs from 
breaking when cutting the grooves. 


by Don Kinnaman 

There's something to be said about 
not using all those modern electrical 
helpers In your kitchen. For some rea¬ 
son, the juice is always more flavorful 
when you've extracted it by hand. The 
next time you bake that fresh trout or 
prepare a lush green salad, use this 
handy reamer to squeeze a little juice 
from the lemon right over the top. 
Cleanup is easy, and your food will 
taste better than with the stuff out of a 
bottle. 

Turn your lemon juicer from a piece 
of 2" X 2" X 8 M hardwood such as 
maple or birch. Don't use porous 
woods such as hickory and oak, or your 
duck a I'orange may end up with a 
lemony flavor, A glued-up blank is 
okay if you use waterproof glue, but a 
solid block is far better. 

First square the blank; then draw 
diagonal lines on each end to locate 
the centers. Use a compass to scribe a 
2“ circle on one end. Set your table saw 
blade to 45 1 and adjust the fence to cut 
just to the outside of the circle. Remove 


Don Kinnaman is a retired woodshop 
teacher from Phoenix ; and a frequent con¬ 
tributor to Popular Woodworking. 


the four corners. This procedure saves 
a lot of wear and tear on your lathe 
tools, and the triangular scraps make 
excellent glue blocks for inset panels 
and mirrors. 

Mount the blank in your lathe and 
turn it to the dimensions shown below 
in the full-size template. A little lubrica¬ 
tion on the dead center keeps the heat 
down. Use your lathe's speed guide to 
determine the correct turning and 
sanding rpm’s. Sand with progressively 
finer paper and, as a final step, use a 
handful of turning shavings held 
against the spinning piece to impart a 
high sheen to the wood. A word of cau¬ 
tion; don't burn yourself—the shavings 
can get very hot. 

With the lathe stopped, use the tool 
rest as a guide to mark the center line 
of the eight V-grooves that are located 
every 45° around the juicer. Remove 
the juicer from the lathe and clamp it in 
your bench vise. Use a V-grooved 
chisel and mallet to cut the flutes. 
When they're all cut, remove the end 
tabs, sand and finish. I recommend 
using a couple of coats of mineral oil. 
It’s an organic substance that won't 
break down and become rancid, [El 


2 "d 
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News and Notes 


N ew products to announce? Send 
a press release and a color pho¬ 
tograph to the Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, 
Concord, CA 94518, and well con¬ 
sider them for News and Notes. 



Vermont 
American Tool 
Company's 
brand new 
Deckster™ 
power screw¬ 
driver bits are 
the first bit 
designed for 
driving deck 
screws. They 
feature 
bMevel heat 
treatment and a torsion zone to absorb 
torque peaks. ACR^ 1 Anti-Camout Ribs 
grip the screws to reduce bit slippage. 
The bits are available in various Phillips 
and square recess sizes and lengths 
and are expected to retail for $1.00 to 
$3.00. (Vermont American, P.O, Box 
340, Lincolntown, NC 28093, Tel. (704) 


736*8013) 







The Trimtramp 1 ^ 
Professional 300 
instantly converts 
any circular saw into 
a precision cutting 
compound miter saw. 

It features quick 
set-up for fast and 
easy cuts for crown 
moulding, trim and 
cabinet work. (TRIM- 
TRAMP LTD., 151 
Carlingvtew Drive, 

Unit 11 Toronto, 
Ontario, M9W 5S4, Tel. 

(416) 798-3160) 


Pli-Boots e are cushion¬ 
ing pads that will fit most 
plier type tools. They 
enable pliers to grip pol¬ 
ished or soft metals, wood, 
plastic, glass without caus¬ 
ing damage. They are tear and 
puncture resistant and not easily 
affected by solvents. Cost is $3.95 
for a package of three. (Pli-Boots 
Inc., P.O. Box 365. Buiverde, TX 
78163. Tel. (210) 438*4808) 


Woodworking vises from Record 
Tools have tough, durable castings for 
long, trouble free service. Precision 
machined housings provide smooth 
sliding movement. Record Tools, 1915 
Clements Rd,, #1, Pickering, Ontario 
L1W 3V1, Tel. (416) 428-1077.) 


Just introduced by The 
Woodworkers’ Store, Wunderfir is 
a due! purpose filler for everything 
from filling nail holes to smoothing 
wood grain. Use it straight out of 
the can for nail and screw holes, 
scratches, dents and similar imper¬ 
fections, As a grain filter, it should 
be mixed with water to a heavy 
cream consistency. Quick drying, 
easy sanding, 
it accepts 
stain natural¬ 
ly. (The 
Woodworkers' 
Store, 21801 
Industrial 
Rlvd, t Rogers, 
MN 55374. 
Tel. (612) 
428-3201) 


CooperTools’ popular Crescent lock¬ 
ing pliers have expanded their line to 
include C-clamp pliers. The swivel pad 
model, with small area contact jaws, 
works well for woodworkers. The 
ergonomically designed grip on the bot¬ 
tom handle is easily released with one 
finger. Sizes range from 6" to 11". 
(CooperTools, P.O. Box 30100, 

Raleigh, NO 27622) 
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Scrap Solutions 





Scrapwood Challenge #6 invited readers to design projects that make use of 4 X 4 shorts—you know, those cut-off 
ends of deck posts that are too short for any practical construction project and too full of pitch and wood preservatives 
to burn, but too good to throw away. A lot of people just stick them in the lathe and turn them into vases—but that 
seemed like the most obvious scrap solution. We were after more original ideas like the ones below... 


I started my router bit box by cutting a piece of 
scrap to 12Vfe“ in length, jointing all four sides to clean 
it up and then ripping the 1 W thick lid from the piece. I 
then marked a line 1 N in from one edge and another 
W from the other edge to center the holes for the bits. 
I used a 1 W Forstner bit to drill W deep holes for the 
bigger bits, followed by a 5 /i6" hole in the center of 
each hole to accommodate the shank. For the smaller 
router bits, I drilled holes of the appropriate sizes along 
the 3 A" centerline. I mirrored the layout and drilling in 
the lid so it would fit over any projecting guide bearings 
and so forth. 

I bandsawed the handle from a 1" X 2Vfc" X 4 3 A" 
block and applied spare hinges and a latch that I had 
in my garage. 

The length and layout can be adjusted to fit the 
needs of any shop. 

Chris J. Appelhans, Hays, Kansas 


HONORABLE 


Router Bit Case 


Plywood Caddy 

The material handler described below is easy and 
inexpensive to build and very useful in the shop or on 
the job site. It’s perfect for moving heavy, stiff sheet 
material, such as plywood, glass and 
drywall, single-handedly without 
strain. You can also use them in 
pairs with a platform fitted to them for 
moving around cabinets or furniture. They can also 
work extra duty as infeed and outfeed rollers by invert¬ 
ing them on a tall sawhorse or table, or on customized 
temporary legs. 

Slot a random length of 4 X 4 (18” works great) as 
shown below, making the width of the slot at the bot¬ 
tom at least 1". Use chisels to widen the top of the slot 
and arch the slot bottom to protect veneer face edges 
on plywood. 

Drill the hole for the axle centered in the length and 
square to the face. Add wheels and washers on a V 2 M 
X 9" smooth shank bolt to complete. Five-inch diame¬ 
ter plastic wheels for lawn mowers work great. The 
dimensions are not critical, and may be adjusted to 
accommodate your wheels and axle. 

Nelson Brittle, Warrenton, Virginia 


HONORABLE 


LL 

urn 
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Flowers and Birdhouses 


I have found 4X4 cutoffs to be the most useful 
pieces of wood in the scrap pile. One of the things I 
like to make are these wooden flowers. They are the 



only flowers in our house because my wife can’t kill 
them. I make a pattern out of Masonite® and transfer it 
onto two perpendicular sides of the block. Bandsaw one 
side, keeping the pieces together for support while you 
then bandsaw the other side. 

These birdhouses are also great fun, because if you 
are careful in the cutting and gluing, most people can’t fig¬ 
ure out how you made them. Start with a short 4X4 and 
draw a circle on the end, then use a bandsaw to cut a 
cylinder out of the middle. Cut about 2’ off the top and V£" 
off the bottom of this cylinder, and keep these two pieces. 



Carefully line up the grain and glue these two pieces back 
in place, put glue in the seam and clamp until dry. 

Cut the roof angles, being careful not to cut too much 
material (that’s why the top is 2" thick). Drill a hole in the 
front, then sand and round all the edges on a disc/belt 
sander. The last steps are to drill a 1 A " hole for a perch, 
and drill two small air holes in the back near the top. Glue 
in a dowel perch and install a small eyelet with which to 
hang your birdhouse. 

Lynn Miner, Albuquerque. New Mexico 


Wooden Coin Bank 

This bank was a fun project to work on while teach¬ 
ing my teenage daughter about power tools. It gave us 
a chance to spend time together, and opened up the 
woodworking world to her. 

Take your 4X4 and plane it equally on all four 
sides. Then cut it to length, as shown, using a miter 
box for squareness. Place your coins on one end of 
the 4X4, centered side to side and Vfe" from the edge, 
and trace around them. Use appropriate spade bits in 
the drill press to drill the holes as deep as you can— 
preferably all the way through. 

Set up a W straight bit in the router, and cut slots in 
the sides so you can see the coins; then change bits 
and cut the decorative veining, and round over the cor¬ 
ners. 

Make a top and a base from material that mea¬ 
sures a full 4" X 4 M . Locate and cut slots in the top that 
will line up with the holes. Drill through the top in the 
center so it will fit down over a stud bolt screwed into 
the bank. Use an acorn nut to secure the top on the 
stud bolt, and attach the bottom with screws. 

Mark W. Dykes, Eaton, Ohio 
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All 33 pieces 
of this "furniture 
puzzle box ’* were 
cut from a single 
4X4 biock that 
was 6*4" long. 


Band Saw Dollhouse Furniture Puzzle Box 

4X4 scraps are ideal for making any of dozens of band 
saw box designs. This dollhouse furniture puzzle box can 
be quite simple to make if you stop after making the first 11 
or 13 pieces, or it can be as intricate as you like. I made 
one that has at least 45 pieces—probably over 50 t but I 
stopped counting. It’s sort of a three-dimensional jigsaw 
puzzle that can only go together one way, and can be quite 
a challenge. 

Once you understand the basic cuts, you don't have to 
worry about the dimensions, just cut them as fine as you 
can and keep on repeating the process until you can’t 
stand it anymore. To make the really intricate ones, you 
need to use a W blade or smaller. Use push b/ocks or 
wooden “pliers" made of scrap that can be sacrificed if they 
get in the way of the blade—they’re easier to replace than 
fingers. 

Follow the steps closely when you make your first few, 
or you could end up with missing chair legs or other prob¬ 
lems. Once you've mastered the technique, you can make 
variations; for instance, eliminating Cut F would allow you 
to make larger Step 4 chairs and the other parts would be 
larger, thus yielding more parts in subsequent cuts, 

Frank Pogue, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Scrapwood Challenge #7 

You don't want to throw away those thin rippings, 
do you? Hardwoods are expensive, and wood that 
beautiful shouldn’t be used for kindling. But what are 
you going to do with those edge pieces left over once 
you’ve ripped the material you want from the boards? 
Sometimes they’re rough, and their thickness varies. 
Sometimes they're smooth and consistent tn thick¬ 
ness, left over because your board was just a little 
wider than you needed. They ought to be good for 
something,,. 

Tell us what they're good for. Use those rippings 
from 3 A" material in a project of your own design. 
They can range from W to 1" thick, and you can use 
other materials and hardware as well. Let's see if we 
can clear up some floor space on the left side of your 
table saw. Send a dimensioned sketch of your 
design, tell how you built it, include a sharp, well-lit 
photo (or send us the piece so we can photograph it), 
and you could end up winning a power tool for your 
shop. If we use your project, we'll add a year to your 
subscription. Honorable Mentions will receive a PW 
T-shirt and a monogrammed binder that holds 12 
issues. 

Entries must be received by March 24, 1993; noti¬ 
fication of winners will be by publication in the July 
1993 issue. Send to; Scrapwood Challenge #7, 1041 
Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, Entries become 
the property of Popular Woodworking , and the deci¬ 
sion of its editors is final. 


Grand Prize 

Skil Model 1870 2V* HP Plunge Router 

As the winner of Scrapwood 
Challenge #6, Frank Pogue 
will add this powerful , light¬ 
weight plunge router from 
Skit Corporation to ht$ shop 
equipment. It comes with 
one-piece A n and W' collets 
and features on-tool storage 
for the wrench and a collet 
lock for easy bit changing. 


The Winner 
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Step 1 


Cut C 


approx. 

Cut A 
(stop and back 
out, then make 


Cut B) 



Step 2 


Lay a chair blank on its 
back to make Cuts D, E 
and F, freeing two 
tables and a b lock from 
which you'll cut two 
more chair blanks in 
Step 4. Repeat this 
process with the other 
chair blank from Step L 




Step 4 

Cut the block left 
over from Step 2 Into 
two chair blanks. 


CutH 


Step 5 

Cut a block out from 
under the chairs to 
use in Step 7. 


Cut G 


Cut G 


Step 3 

Tip the chair 
blanks onto 
their ends to 
make Cut G t 
freeing another 
table. 



Step & 


Turn a chair 
on its end 
and cut 
another table 
out from 
underneath. 


Step 7 


Step B 


Cut the block from Step 
5 into chair blanks. 



Cut K 


Keep going until you 
cant cut any more* 
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Types 

SASSAFRAS 


by Ken Textor 

The smell of sassafras has defined this hardwood’s uses 
for centuries. It’s been touted as everything from a cure for 
malaria and infertility to a necessary flavoring in Cajun cook¬ 
ing and an indispensable spring tonic. 

For woodworkers, though, sassafras is an under-utilized 
hardwood that has some genuinely indispensable character¬ 
istics woodworkers often need. 

General Description 

There’s only one species of sassafras (sassafras albidum) 
native to North America. Two Asian species are sometimes 
planted as ornamentals, but are of no consequence to wood¬ 
workers. When you ask for sassafras at a lumber yard, that’s 
what you get. It has no modern nicknames and, although 
sometimes visually confused with black ash, its distinctive 
smell sets it apart from all other woods. 

This is also a wood that you needn't feel environmentally 
guilty about using. It grows quickly, often on poor sandy soils, 
from dense woodlands to peaty swamps, though it prefers 
rich loamy soils in lowlands and midlands. It’s usually among 
the first species to start filling in recently cleared forests. 

The tree usually grows from 30 to 60 feet in height, with 
100-foot specimens fairly common. It is abundant in the 
South, generally east of the Mississippi, but ranges as far 
north as southern New England and the Midwest. The tree is 
easily identified by its large leaves, resembling one, two, and 
three-lobed mittens. 

The wood itself is fairly light, moderately hard, somewhat 
strong and quite shock resistant. Its most important charac¬ 
teristic is its resistance to decay and insect attack, which is 
rated as high as white cedar's (see PW #65). Its relatively 
Ken Textor works wood in Arrowsic, Maine. 




light weight is another good way to distinguish 
it from ash, which is much heavier. 

Color in sassafras is very uniform—usu¬ 
ally grayish brown, with only slight 
variations from lighter to darker 
shades. The sapwood can be yellow, 
but usually represents such a small 
portion of the wood available for lum¬ 
ber that it’s rarely seen in planks. The 
fairly tight grain is coarse, open, 
well-defined and usually very 
straight, leaving little opportunity 
for interesting figure or patterns. 

Once dry, sassafras is a rela¬ 
tively stable wood, on a par 
with spruce (See PW #68) and 
some other softwoods noted 
for their stability. Though it’s 
not particularly difficult to 
steam bend, it does have 
a tendency to split when 
put through hard curves. 

You can usually solve the 
problem by obtaining 
green sassafras or using 
air-dried lumber. 

As you might expect, 
many of the traditional 
uses of sassafras take 
advantage of its rot resis¬ 
tance. It’s commonly found in 
barrels, buckets, boat planking, feed troughs, 
fence posts and lawn furniture. Early Native Americans 
prized the wood as a source for dugout canoes, and colo¬ 
nials valued it for medicinal uses. The oils in the wood were 
believed to cure many ailments. 


Working Properties 


Working sassafras is largely a pleasure, particularly if you 
appreciate its sweet, somewhat minty root beer smell. It 
planes easily, with virtually no chipping due to the straight 
grain. It resists sanding dips well, and a smooth finish is fairly 
easy to obtain. Ripping and cross-cutting sassafras presents 
no obvious problems though some literature on 
sassafras reports it to be a bit prone to “shaking,” or 
spontaneously splitting, when sawn. 
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Turning sassafras has its problems, however Because of 
its coarse grain, turned wood shavings tend to come off in 
chunks, leaving a pitted surface you may find hard to sand 
out. Taking very small amounts off the surface with a very 
sharp turning chisel should minimize but not eliminate the 
problem. Varying the speed of the lathe doesn’t seem to 
make a difference. 

Sassafras stands well with fasteners and resists splitting 
even when screws are driven in without pilot holes. The 
wood displays an excellent ability to hold both nails and 
screws. Lubricants for fasteners are unnecessary, probably 
due to the oils in the wood. These oils also account for the 
wood’s resistance to staining around iron fasteners. 

Alt glues seem to work well with sassafras. The 
fairly open grain allows for the use of epoxies 
as welly as aliphatic-based glues and none 
of tend to stain the wood. 


natural 
subject for 
various stains 
and washes. The color of the stain becomes more pro- 
nounced in the open grain lines and less obvious in 
between. The effect is a more interesting piece. 

Water-based finishes raise the grain only a small 
degree, while other finishes do not raise the grain sig¬ 
nificantly at all To obtain a perfectly smooth finish, a 
filler may expedite matters. 

Because of the wood's basic 
color, clear finishes rarely give spec¬ 
tacular results. For painting, a coat or 
two of a heavy undercoat is necessary. 


Finishing 

Finishing sassafras 
can be a lot of fun. 
Its open grain and 
uniform color 
make it a 


Without it, the grain lines 
show through, something 
you want to avoid when 
attempting to get a smooth 
painted surface. 

When using clear finish¬ 
es, plan on the wood dark¬ 
ening some, particularly if 
rt r s exposed to the sun. 
Leave it unpainted if you 
like, but don’t expect the 
wood’s smell to be promi¬ 
nent for very long. 

Availability 



Sassafras is widely 
available at good hardwood 
lumber mills anywhere 
south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, and a number of mills 
immediately north of that, 
too. In the West and’ In 
northern states, you usually 
must special-order sas¬ 
safras. 

Much of the sassafras 
available appears to be 
high quality. Mill owners 
report that it’s easy to dry, 
with little cupping, warping 
and so on. Because of the 
manner in which the wood 
grows, dear lumber is easy 
to obtain. Large dimension¬ 
al stock, however, is a rari¬ 
ty, as are sassafras ply¬ 
wood and veneer. 

Depending on where 
you buy it, sassafras can 
be very cheap or somewhat 
dear. In the deep South, for 
instance, it goes for as little 
as $1.25 a board foot. As 
you get farther away from 
its native habitat, the price 
gets as high as $3.50 a 
board foot. As a substitute 
for other highly 
rot-resistant hard¬ 
woods, however, 
sassafras is often 
an excellent 
bargain, [PW] ^ 
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TOOLS 


Repair htinJ mm biadr\' Easy contour tawin/t 1 

afCTRO BAND SAW BRAZER #101B 

Make your own saw blades from coil stock 
Bni/cr complete with kit $89.75. 

Mum B JACOBSON. WC. 3548 NO, om 81 ., PtCACT, A 60657 


50% DISCOUNT. Stainless and brass screws. 
Tools. Free catalog. Elwick, 230 Woods Lane, 
Somerdale. NJ 08083 

YOU MUST USE AMCO USA SCREWDRIVING 
BITS Free information. DSC/pw, Box 24042, 
Dayton. OH 45424-0042 

PLANERS, JOINTERS, TABLESAWS, bandsaws, 
scroll saws, shapers, sanders, lathes, routers. 
Catalog $1.00. Blue Ridge. Box 536-PW. 
Hurricane, WV 25526. 800-872-6500 



SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, 
wells, vanes, whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for 
fun or profit. Catalog SI. CRAFTER S, 11840 
North U.S. 27, Dewitt. Ml 48820 

ARMOIRE, beautiful antique looking cabinet, 77H 
x 42W x 23D. Plans include entertainment, chif- 
forobe and hobby center interior configurations. 
$9.95. RVB Designs. P.O. Box 88A. Barnhart, MO 
63012 

PLANS FOR 350- TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able). Wood-Met Services. Dept. PW, 3314 W. 
Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

FUN ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS. Action animated 
and cartoon characters, winged friends, sea crea¬ 
tures. Complete instructions & "handy, easy tips." 
$13.95 (Canada $15.95) for 13 patterns. Mail to: 
Whirli-World. Dept. FM, Suite 214, P.O. Box 
7009. Lafayette, CA 94549 


Pattern—Folding Rocking Chair 

Build for Profit or for your own Patio. 
Detailed Instructions. Send 
$10.95 to. 

Howard Carol Chairs Inc. 

Box 820517 

Ft Worth. TX 76182-0517 


GOLFERS/WOODWORKERS. Easy-to-build Golf 
Organizer. Stores clubs, bag. cart, more. 
Wall-mounted. Detailed plans $5.00. Jentre 
Products, Box 394-PW1, Oil City, PA 16301 

BOAT PLANS. PATTERNS & KITS— Unsurpassed 
selection. 7' to 55 Powerboats. Rowingboats, and 
Sailboats. Quick/simple stitchenglue. 168-page 
DESIGN BOOK—$4.00. Includes FREE 
"Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog. "Epoxy Manual” 
$2. GLEN-L. 9152 Rosecrans. Box 1804/PW3, 
Bellflower, CA 90706. Phone: 310-630 6258 



Enlarge Project Designs 


Craft Projector is Simple! Fast Accurate! > 

Aousatfe lens eoiarges by Vactons jo to 27 ' times hr m 
tt>e see you Copy i/*r*ed oeas for craft oesgns ” 
Enlarge wnems. besgns portrays sN ute. landscapes 
pnotos slides oesgrs or cons and jewelry Projects * 
exact colors Does not carnage ongrai S*npie mstruc 
ions Uses Household current and 60 wan bulb Send 
St9 95pus$495shpprg 30 day money back guarantee 




CREATE YOUR OWN INTARSIA Sculptured wood 
inlay patterns for wall decor. Printed board lay¬ 
out. Beginner—Professional. Free brochure. 
Creative Woods A23. Box 2428. Florence. OR 
97439 

2000 PATTERNS for fun and profit. Catalog 
$2.00. P.O. Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 
13479 


BUCK BOARD BENCH 

{REAL SPRINGS! 

Kit includes, steel springs mat give a 
little, metal arms and back rails, and 
complete instructions $49 00 

The Roudetoush Co . Box 348, Star City. IN, 46985 800-847-4947 


40 EASY TO MAKE PLANS for crafts or gifts. 
Birdhouses, shelves, lawn ornaments, folding 
deck or lawn table, picnic table, lawn or porch 
swing, deacon bench. Adirondack style chair, wall 
cabinet, doghouse, corner shelves, etc. For 40 
plans send check or money order for $6 95 to 
Pinecraft Patterns, P.O. Box 13186. Green Bay. Wl 
54307-3186. Wl residents add 5% sales tax 

NEW JIGSAW DESIGNS! Ornaments. Racks. 
Totempoles, Kachina. Yardcritters on HOPT- 
PRESS™ wood transfer patterns. Send $2.00 for 
catalog and FREE HOTPRESS Pattern. DOGWOOD 
HOLLOW CRAFT PATTERNS. P.O Box 932. Dept. 
PW, Mullins, SC 29574 

INTARSIA PATTERNS 



PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, card¬ 
board, etc. To order, send $3.75 to Sir Forms, 
P.O. Box 595, Hudson. OH 44236 

CHILD’S CAR-SHAPED BED PLANS Detailed 
instructions. $6.00 to: C.J. Witte, 18257 E. 
Atlantic Dr., Aurora, CO 80013 


PANEL ROUTER PLANS 


DADOS, 

RABBETS, 

V-GROOVES, 

USE YOUR OWN ROUTER 
AND MINIMAL MATERIALS 
TO MAKE THIS INDUST¬ 
RIAL TYPE MACHINERY. 

INCREASE YOUR OUALITY » 

ACCURACY, AND SHOP 
CAPABILITIES. PLANS 
INCLUDE DETAILED 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

SEND $12.50 TOi 
GALLAGHER CUSTOM FURNITURE 
P. 0. BOX 26597 FRESNO CA. 93729 



MAKE WOODEN SUNDIALS Little competition, 
big mark-up. Five different designs. Also plans for 
articulated toys, boomerangs, more. Free 
brochures. Claude P. Lockwood. 220 Franklin. 
Dundee, Ml 48131 

DETAILED PLANS FOR WOOD FOLDING 

sawhorse/extension table. $7.95—postage $2.00. 
B. Thompson. Rt. 1. Box 625. Scandia. KS 66966 

MAKE ’BALANCING” WOODEN TOYS!!! 

Acrobats! Bobbers! Tumblers! Swingers! 
Performers! Thrilling results! Details...free!!! 
Pleasure Crafts. PW2B, RT2-1485. Mannford, OK 
74044 

GUARANTEED MONEY MAKING PROJECTS or 

just for fun. FULL SIZE unique patterns. Rocking 
Horse. Rocking Bi-Plane. Toy Box. Child's Table. 
For brochure send S2.00 S.A.S.E. to Heirloom Toy 
Designs. P.O Box 7171, Depot 4, Vic. BC, 
Canada. V9B 4Z3. No cheques please 



TIMBER TALES 

P.O. BOX 1353 - KITCHENER. ONTARIO 
CANADA - fSl2G 4H6 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. For 
plans send $3.75 to: Sir Forms. P.O. Box 595. 
Hudson. OH 44236 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, 
dollhouses, clocks, music boxes, weather instru¬ 
ments. crafts, furniture with our plans, parts, kits, 
supplies. Catalog $1.00. 800-848-4363. Cherry 
Tree Toys. Belmont. OH 43718-0369 


INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH DUST EXTRACTOR: This 
powerful vacuum system worked fine the only 
time it was used. You get the cat out and name 
your price on the piping, bags and motor unit. 
Home Wood Crafts, Low Pressure, FL (Just 
Kidding) 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! 

Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 
Corvette, 1957 Chevy and more FULL-SIZE pat¬ 
terns. FREE brochure-send Self Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts. Rt. 10-Box 
708, Lake City, FL 32055 




I Full »ii* poftemj. picture*, 
itep by step irufructlon*. 
I beonng pivot ft four 

I mounting brocket pattern*. 
Free brochure. Pattems- 
$10.00 each Send U.S. 

Rtsembl* famous alrcroft: check or money order to: 

#1 CHEROKEE wing span 25' CROSS COUNTRY PATTERNS 

il n , SS , N oV.t 22" «« £ 5 * M-W. P* 

#♦ LONG RANGER length 26* LoSolle, IL 613Q1 


WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN pendulum 
regulated clock plans. Average skill level. $15.00. 
BOB MEYER. Box 275. Elgin. MN 55932 


GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS 78-page manual 
with illustrations, plans, instructions, scale draw¬ 
ings for twelve 16" wind-powered puppets playing 
golf, tennis, football, baseball, hockey, basketball, 
lifting weights, bowling, jogging, surfing, skiing. 
$20 to WOODWORKS. Box 207, East Northport, 
NY 11731 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE 

Mattresses. Heaters, Massage Systems, MORE! 
Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE plan set. 
Woodins* Waterbed Connection, 45 Industrial 
Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 


AMERICAN PRIDE 

UNCLE SAV1 pattern & instructions 
for lawn, garden, or campsite. Order 
now for JULY 4TH! S6.95+S1.25 s/h. 

Send to. ‘T'ncle Sam". TF Ent., 
P.O. Box 778. New Lenox. IL 66451 

Check. M.O. Si Visa/MC accepted. (Please enclose sour mailing 
address and phone number Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery.) 




WOODCRAFT PATTERNS! 

Full Size • Fun • Profitable • Guaranteed 
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CLASSIFIED 


WOODS 


GREAT FIGURED MAPLE: Quilted, Curly, Burl and 
Spalled. Boards, Slocks: Figured Flooring 
Specialized Service. RANDLE WOODS, P 0. Box 
96, Randle, WA 98377, 900-845-8042 

MtCOTHIN LUMBER. 1/4, 3/16, 1/8, 1/16 INCH 

thicknesses. Widths to six inches. Clear and sur¬ 
faced on four sides. Lowest prices available. 
South American and African Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Oak. Poplar. Please write for details and 
price fist. West Friendship Hardwoods, P.O. Box 
103, West Friendship, Maryland 21794 

HARDWOODS: WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, 
mahogany, any species, plywoods and milling 
available. Call or write for prices: F. Scott Jay & 
Company, P.O. Box 706, Millersville, MD 211 OB. 
800-888-9337 

"GOOD WOOD," Pennsylvania Hardwoods, Many 
Species & Sizes, free catalog: Croffwood Mills, 
RD 1, Box 14L, Driftwood, PA 15832, BOO-874- 
5455 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT— wide boards, thick 
material, exceptional color, SASE—Goby Walnut 
Products, Dept. PW, 5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, 
OR 97321.503-926 7516 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 



Machinery and accessories for professional quality 
woodwork are available by mail from our new, 
exciting Bridge wood® Machinery and 
Accessories catalogs. Send $1.00 lor both catalogs 

WILKE Machinery Company 
3230 Susquehanna Trail, York, PA 17402 
Tei ephon e: 717-764-5000 


WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG Extensive line of 
craft supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, 
etc. Hardware accessories also available. Free 
catalog. Wood-N-Crafts Inc,, Dept. 2-A, Box 140, 
Lake view, Ml 48850 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled drawings, pat¬ 
terns for furniture, toys, house carpentry, duck 
decoy, bird and figure carving, wood sculpture, 
lathe work, more. Most $4 00 to $6.00. Write 
Dover Publications, Dept. A226, 31 E. 2nd Street. 
Mineola, NY 11501 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKETWEAVING SUP¬ 
PLIES. Large selection weaving materials, books, 
handles, tools, etc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog 
SI.50. Refundable. Royalwood Ltd., 517-PW, 
Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 44907. 419-526- 
1630 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES 

Learn fascinating craft! Catalog $2,00 with free 
bonus coupons, instruction booklet. Whittemore, 
Box 2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339 


’THE ART OF INTARSIA* 

THI ONLY HOW-TO BOOK 

BY CANADA'S LEADING INTARSIA 
DESIGNER 
$18.95 CH. or M.O. 

FROM TIMBER TALES 
P.O. BOX 1351 - KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
CANADA - N2C 4H6 

WODDCARVERS CATALOG: New 1992 catalog 
filled with over 1000 items just for the wood carv¬ 
er. Send $2.00, P.0. Box 3485, Estes Park, CO 
80517 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS 

Wind up and electronic musical movements. 
Hundreds of tunes. 1991 Catalog $1,00 US $3,00 
foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 370-WI. 
Seymour, TN 37865 

TURN YOUR WOODWORKING MAGAZINES into 
an Indexed Woodworking Encyclopedia with The 
Guide to Published Woodworking Plans & 
Techniques. Over 5,100 Projects, Plans & Tips 
indexed from 11 magazines. Updated yearly. 
$20,00 KnotWhole Publishing, 5629 Main 
Street—Putnay, Stratford. CT 06497 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATERSTOVES 


The safest, most efficient 
wood heat system on the 
market, the TAYLOR 
waterstove sits outside 
and heats your home and 
100% of household hot 
water. 

*UL listed 

•Thermostatic control 
•12 to 24 hour burn time 
•Stainless steel eliminates 
bottom corro_ _ 

Call 1-800-545-2293 for more details. 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING* INC. 

PO Box 518, Elizabethtown, NC 28337 


FACTORY SECONDS! Shaker pegs, beanpot can¬ 
dle cups, $8.50 per 100. Same items 1st quality 
$13.50 per 100, Huge selection of buttons, plugs, 
gallery spindles, knobs, dowels, etc. All at the 
lowest possible prices. Many 2nds available 
Catalog $1.00. Casey’s Wood Products. P.0. Box 
365, Woolwich, ME 04579. 800-452-2739 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE ODORS: No. 1 

$5.50; No, 2 $6.50: No. 3 $9.00: plus $1.00 each 
shipping. For descriptive literature send SASE to: 
Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher. NC 
28732. 704-687-0350 

SIZING GLUEI Also Hide Glue grades for general 
adhesives and glass chipping Bjorn Industries, 
Inc., 551 King Edward Road, Charlotte. NC 28211 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, REFINISH! Carvings, 
Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers. 
Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. $1.00 for unique 
wholesale catalog. Van Dyke’s Dept. 50. Sox 278. 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

3RD ANNUAL ART OF CALIFORNIA Magazine 
Discovery Awards. California artists only. Eleven 
categories/media. Entry deadline: March 31, 
1993. Send SASE for prospectus 1125 Jefferson 
St., Napa, CA 94559. 



| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual 
money-maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: 
Pineco. 897-3 Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble products 
at home. Call toll free 800-467-5566 ext. 3445 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your wood¬ 
working business. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free 
recorded message: 707-448-0270. (KOI) 

WRITERS WANTED —Looking tor free-lancers 
who can write about the business of woodwork¬ 
ing. 505-828-2574 

REAL ESTATE APPRAISER CAREERS Home 
study. P.C.D.L, Atlanta, Georgia. Free career liter¬ 
ature. 800-362-7070 Dept, R8346 

LEARN VCR REPAIR Great profits, Home study 
P.C.D.I., Atlanta, Georgia Free literature 800- 
362-7070 Dept. VB 346 

CHIP OFF OLD BLOCK wants to meet sharp 
young auger for holesome friendship. 


Index to Advertisers 


Cascade Tools, Inc.14 

Crafter’s Mart.89 

Craft Supplies USA.58 

Cryderman Productions.89 

Cupboard Distributing.89 

Econ-Abrasives.15 

Grizzly Imports, Inc. 2 

Enlon Import Co.Back Cover 

MLCS Ltd.11 

NRI Schools. 13 

Phone Technologies.9 

Popular Woodworking Back Issues.20 

Popular Woodworking Binders.14 

Rodale Press.42 

Tole World.3 

Warren Tool Co., Inc...89 

Weekend Woodcrafts.91 

Woodmaster Tools, inc.15 

Wood-Mizer.89 

The Woodworking Shows.89 

Woodworks..15 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $2.50 per word; 15-word 
minimum. One-Inch Marketplace: $250 
per issue. Payment must accompany all ads 
(not commissionabte). Deadline for Issue 
#72 {May 1993) is Feb. 1. 1993. Popular 
Woodworking, Dept. Class., 1041 Shary 
Circle. Concord, CA 94518. (510) 671-9852 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


It your group is having an event you would like 
lolher woodworkers lo hear aboul, please send 
us all pertinent information at least three months 
before the opening dale. We will publish it tor you 
in Calendar free of charge. 


CALIFORNIA 

Wildfowl Arts Festival; (2/13-14) at the 
San Diego Princess Resort, San Diego, CA 
Contact: Pacific Southwest Wildfowl Arts, 
3852 Pacific Ave., Long Beach, CA 90807. 
Tel. (310) 427-2867 

Woodworking Machinery Exposition: 

(2/26-27) C,B. Tool & Supply, 90 Karina CL t 

San Jose, CA 95131 

Contact: Randy Metzler, Tel. (408) 436- 

0707 

FLORIDA 

Woodworking Show: (3/26-28) at the 
Orlando Centroplex Civic Center, Livingston 
SL, Orlando, FL 

Contact: Woodworking World, P.O. Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. TeL (603) 536- 
3768 

Woodworking Show: (2/26-28) Florida 
State Fairgrounds, Special Events Center, 
4800 US. Hwy. 301 N., Tampa, FL 33610 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows. 1516 
South Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
TeL (310) 477-8521 

Woodworking Show: (3/5-7) Civic 
Auditorium, Exhibition Hall, 300 W. Water 
St., Jacksonville, FL 32202 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave. r Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
Tel. (310) 477-8521 

GEORGIA 

Woodworking Show: (3/12-14) Gwinnett 
Civic Center, 6400 Sugar!oaf Pkwy., Duluth. 
GA 30136 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
Tel. (310) 477-8521 

ILLINOIS 

Woodworking Show: (2/26-28) at The 
Illinois State Fairgrounds, Eighth St. and 
Sangamon Ave., Springfield, IL 62702 
Contact: Woodworking World, P.O, Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel, (603) 536- 
3768 

Woodworking Show: (2/12-14) Gateway 
Center, Center Half, One Gateway Dr., 
Collinsville, IL 62234 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 


South Pontius Ave., Los Angeles. CA 90025. 
Tel (310) 477-8521 

Woodworking Show: (3/26-28) Odeum, 
North Hall, 1033 N. Villa Ave,, Villa Park, IL 
60181 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
Tel. (310) 477-8521 

Woodworkers Tour; (5/17-31) Tour 
England and Germany: Sheffield, Stratford, 
Black Forest. Deadline to register—(3/10). 
Contact: Buford Mooberry, 2514 E. Muller 
Rd., East Peoria, IL 61611. Tel, (309) 266- 
6575 

INDIANA 

Woodworking Show: (3/19-21) at The Allen 
County Memorial Coliseum. 4000 Parnell 
Ave. r Fort Wayne, IN 46805 
Contact: Woodworking World, P.O. Box 
796. Plymouth, NH 03264, TeL (603) 536- 
3768 

MARYLAND 

Woodworking Show: (4/2-4) at the 
Pikesviile Armory, Pikesvllle, MD 
Contact; Woodworking World, P.O. Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. (603) 536- 
3768 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Craft Fair: (5/21-23) Worcester Center for 

Crafts, 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester, MA 

01605 

Contact: Craft Fair Registrar, 25 Sagamore 
Rd., Worcester, MA 01605. TeL (508) 753- 
SI 83 

MICHIGAN 

Woodworking Show: (2/5-7) at the Grand 
Rapids Jr College Fieldhouse, 11 Lyon NE, 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49503 
Contact: Woodworking World, P.O. Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. (603) 536- 
3768 

MISSOURI 

Woodworking Show: (4/2-4) American 
Royal Center, Governor's Building, 1701 
American Royal CL, Kansas City, MO 64102 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave„ Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
Tel . (310) 477-8521 

NEW YORK 

Woodturner's Symposium: (6/25-27) at 
the New York State University, Purchase, 

NY 


Contact; American Association of 
Woodturners, Mary Redig, Administrator; 

667 Harriet Ave., Shoreview, MM 55126. TeL 
612-484-9094 

Woodworking Show: (2/6-7) at Hofstra 
University, 100 Fulton Avenue, Uniondale, 

NY 11553 

Contact: Woodworking World, P.O. Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. (603) 536' 
3768 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Country Workshops: Swiss Cooperage 
(2/8-12), Ladderback Chairmaking (2/22-27), 
Windsor Chairmaking (3/8-12), Advanced 
Chairmaking (3/22-27) at Country 
Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., Marshall, NC 
28753 

Contact: Country Workshops, Tel, (704) 
656-2280 

Folk School Workshops; Woodworking: 
Fundamentals (2/9-25), Bowls (2/28-3/6), 
Shaker Boxes (3/7-13), Mountain Dulcimer 
(3/14-20), Shaker Rocker (4/4-9). 
Woodcarving; In the Round (2/28-3/6) & 
(3/7-13), Mountain Animals (3/14-19) & 
(3/19-21), Basics (3/21-27) & (3/28-4/3), 
Carve a Dog (4/4-9), at the John C. 

Campbell Folk School, 

Contact: The John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Rt 1. Box 14A, Brasstown, NC 
28902. Tel. (800) FOLK SCH 

PENNSYLVANIA 
International Lathe-Tumed Objects 
Challenge V: (1/28-4/31) Berman Museum 
of Art at Ursinus College, Coilegeville, PA. 
Contact: The Wood Turning Center. P.O. 
Box 25706 Philadelphia, PA 19144. TeL 
(215) 844-2188 

Craft Buyers Market: (2/19-22) at The 
Philadelphia Civic Center, Philadelphia, PA 
Contact: The Rosen Group. 3000 Chestnut 
Ave., Ste, 300, Baltimore, MD 21211. TeL 
(410) 889-2933 

Woodworking Show: (3/19-21) Farm Show 
Complex, East Building, Cameron & Maclay 
Sts., Harrisburg, PA 17110 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
Tel, (310) 477-8521 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Woodworking Show: (2/19-21) at 
Exchange Park. Hwy. 78, Ladson, SC 29456 
Contact: Woodworking World, Box 796, 
Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. (603) 536-3768 
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TENNESSEE 

Spring Workshop Program: Woodtuming 
(3/1-5), (3/15-19) & (3/22-26), Bowl and 
Plate Turning (3/8-12). Arrowmont School of 
Arts and Grafts, Box 567. 556 Parkway, 
Gatlinburg. TN 37738-0567 
Contact: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Tel. (615) 436-5860 

Hardwood Workshops: Hardwood Flooring 
(3/8), Bowl Turning (3/8), Built-in Cabinetry. 
Hardwood Moldings & Paneling (3/29) at the 
Timbertine Lumberyard, 3636 Division St, 
West Knoxville, TN 37939 
Contact: Tlmberline Forest Products, Inc. 
PO. Box 11171, Knoxville, TN 37939. Tel 
(615) 637-3332 

TEXAS 

Woodworking Show: (3/12-14) at Adams 
Mark Hotel, 2900 Briarpark at Westheimer, 
Houston, TX 77042 

Contact: Woodworking World, PO. Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. (603) 536- 
3768 

Woodworking Show: (2/19-21) Fair Park, 


Tower Bldg., 3809 Grand Ave., Dallas, TX 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
TeL (310) 477-8521 

WASHINGTON D.C. 

Woodworking Show: (2/12-14) at Hyatt 
Regency Crystal City. Jefferson Davis Hwy., 
Arlington, VA 22202 

Contact: Woodworking World, P.Q Box 
796, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel, (603) 536- 
3768 

WISCONSIN 

Woodworking Show: (2/5-7) MECCA 
Arena, 500 W. Kilbourn Ave,. Milwaukee, Wl 
53203 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
South Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
Tel (310) 477-6521 

GERMANY 

World Fair: Wood and Forestry Machinery 
and Equipment (5/19-25) Hanover 
Fairgrounds, Hanover, Germany 
Contact: Hannover Fairs USA, Tel, 609- 
987-0092 


FREE BROCHURE] | 



★The 

Woodworking 

Shows* 

machinery * loots * Mipplk - * 


VISIT THE SHOW NEAR YOUI 


1 Atlanta 

* Chicago 

* Columbus 

1 Dalias/Ft. Worth 
1 Denver 
Detroit 
1 Harrisburg 
- Kansas City 
1 Milwaukee 


* No, California 

* North Florida 

* Portland 

* Seattle 

* So. California 

* St. Louis 

* Tampa 

* Twin Cities 

* plus othersI 


Call for free brochure 
Monday - Friday 8 am - 5 pm Pacific Time 
1-800 826-8257 or 310 477-S521 


Tell them you saw their ad in 

Popular Woodworking 


"Warren Tools Give You the Edge*' 



“Curve ■ Bunny" on page 72 

Bunnywood (B*t*wood) 
Cutout I. Pattern #CAB 
PPd. (USA Only)**,50 

fFHLW6 (knife) honed 
aharp, teltH oak handle 
PPd. (USA Only) *23.45 


Buy both Item and receive m mix-page booklet 
"How lo Carve" and uv« £3.50 pottage 
ComUnteJoa Offer *20.45 PPd. (USA Onty) 


NY >1 a o io*dflnl> add a He lu 

Ceiad* idd S3,GO pg**5p: lufntfi t cmji« mdd Sb.DO—mooay Hdar 


Cmt.Jufl tr«* wim purchiH, or Hnd 41.00 tof c«tmiog only. 


Warren Toot Co., Inc. 

22WH RL ftQ 
Ft hi rw Pack, NY 12572 


Toqfe *ant vte UPS In USA 
Cell (SI4) *74-7117 




World's Largest Manufacturer 

)wn a 
Sawmill! 

tart a Profitable 

usiness! 

ave money cutting 
>ur own lumber, 
ake money 
itting for 


32 Pa S « FuU Color Catalog - $2.00 
66-minute demonstration video-SlO.OO 
MasterCard or Visa accepted 

8180 West 10th Street * Dept DF18 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46214^2400 


SALE 


SANDING DRUM SETS - ail Drums are 2‘ Long, 1/4’ 
Shaft. Set Includes Coarse and Fine grit sleeves, 

if 47044 1/2', 3/4', P and 1-1/2'dla drums . 8.95 

#47045 all above plus 2' dta. drum 13.95 

Sanding Sleeves - Includes 2 ea: Coarse, Med & Fine 

#30722 i 1 Dra. 2.40 

#30723 3/4 1 Dm . 2.40 

#£0724 V Dia. 2.70 

#60726 1-1/2' Dia .. 3.00 
#30728 2‘ Dia. ....... 3.90 




COPPER COWBELLS 
#79201 5/8‘x 1/2’ . 3.95/20, 0 90/40 
#79202 VK3/4* .... 3.95/10,3.90/20 
#79204 V1/2*xr . 4.45/10,7.90/20 
GOLD COWBELLS 
#79205 5/0’kI/E’ . 3.95/20, 0.90/40 
#79207 P3(3/4’ ,. t , 3,95/10,6.90/20 
#79203 1-1/2’xT . 4.45/10, 7.90/20 


ECONOMY TEST TUBES 
16mm k 125mm (5/0’ k 5') 

These have no 'Lip* on I he open end. 

#70015 . 3.00/10, 13.50/50, 24.00/100 



WELCOME PLAQUES - unfinished 


- Frowning - 

#31101 4.5* .. 4.20/12 

#31102 S.5’ . 5.40/12 

#31103 9’ ......... 7.80/12 

- Smiling - 

#31100 4.5* 4,10/12 

#31109 6.5* ....... 5.40/12 

#31110 S' . 7.30/12 




WOODEN LETTERS - 3/16’ thick, unfinished 

#32041 3/4’ 6 ea. Letters: ‘A* thru T ___ 10.25 

#32042 3/4’ 6 ea. Numerals: *0’ thru ’9’ . 4.25 

#32091 1-1/2’ 4 ea. Letters : A’ thru *Z* 10,25 

#32092 1-1/2’ 4 ea. Numerals: ’O’ thru ’9* ... 4.25 


SALE PRICES GOOD THRU 4/30/93 


CRAFTEFTS MART 

P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 

72-Page CATALOG: $1, Free with any order. Check, 
MasterCard or VISA [include daytime phone, card no,, 
e*p. date & signature). PROCESSING CHARGE: 
Continental US, $4; AX, HI, APO & FPO SlQ; Canada 
Si 6; Foreign 20% plus £10 (U*S, Funds), 

CO Res, add 3ft tax. PHONE ORDERS: 
GanvSpm Mon-Fri, Mtn. Time. Info: [303) 351-0676 

1 - 800 - 999-3445 Ext. 22 



OTTAWA - Mar. 19-21 Lansdowne Park 
Bank St reel al Holmwood - CMc Centra 


CHATHAM - Apr. 23-25 Kinsmen Auditorium 
& Memorial Arena - Queen at Tweadsmulr 


PICKERING - Oct. 15-17 Meiro East Trade 
Centre - Hwy. 401 & Brock Rd. N. 

All Show Hours: 12-8; 10-8; 10-S 

CONTACT: Cryderman Productions Inc 
136 Thames SI,, Chatham, ON 
N7L2YB* {519)351-8344 



UNFINISHED WOOD 


Pieces for Crafts V Toys ^ 
Miniatures JjJt Woodworking 


| Jewelry 


Low Prices 
Large Selection 
Quantity Prices 
Fast Service 



CupboarD 

DISTRIBUTING 


Tole Painting 


Catalog $2 

Boxi m 
Urbana, OH 43078 
H4S. Main 
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Out of the Woodwork 


by Michael J. Dykes 


Paying One’s Dues 


Elementary shop class with Mr. Davis meant fun; we 
could build anything we wanted, as long as it was a plant 
stand or an ashtray. He'd took at my work, cringe, think up 
something positive to say. 1 dreamed of using the big saw—a 
Delta Unisaw—that only sixth graders were allowed to touch. 

For a prank, I stuck a wad of gum on the motor. I was 
sure he'd noticed, but he smiled, almost like he saw some 
promise in what l T d done. Then, with a twinkle in his eye he 
scowled at me and—calloused hands, pencils sharpened to 
a needle point in his engineer’s coverall pocket—spoke, 

M 1 don't know how you're going to make it,’ 1 he grumbled, 
“If you’re going to make it in this trade, you'll have to pay 
closer attention to what you're doing.” 

“What do you mean, hnake it 1 ?” 

He ran the calloused hands through his thinning hair and 
heaved a sigh. “One of these days, if you're good enough, 
you f ll make it. The way you’re going now, you should be tak¬ 
ing home economics. Pitch that ashtray and start over! 11 

I met Mr. Davis again in junior high. This time he let me 
use the table saw—and regretted it as the pieces flew back¬ 
ward at dose to the speed of sound, “Wouldn't baking bread 
be safer? 11 But I kept on, trying to learn, trying new machines, 
trying his patience. 

High school was different. He taught there, too, but saw 
me coming, and put in for a transfer. My reputation as the 
only student who could put a square peg in a round hole, 
spread far and wide. He didn’t get the transfer. 

This time he taught me to use a panel sander and cali¬ 
brate the table saw. Final exam consisted of rebuilding an air 
compressor. Strange then for a wood shop. I wouldn't under¬ 
stand that for a long time to come, but he gave me no bum 
steers. At graduation he gave me a vernier caliper and 



“Gun cabinet, huh?!” 


instructions for using it* It was an old one, meticulously 
machined in brass. "It gets in the way, collecting dust. I 
thought you'd like it." 

1 read the inscription on the back, engraved by a first-rate 
jeweler, To my grandson, Jeff Davis. You'll make it someday. 
Something got in my eye; it started watering. “Don’t worry. 
Youll make it, God help us all.” 

He lined me up a job at the local building truss company. 
It lasted a whole week. Then I moved to a company that built 
picnic tables. Three years later, I got lucky and landed a 
union apprenticeship. 

The union wasn't happy with my attitude, and less so with 
the way 1 set up the machines. But the shop steward took 
pity and showed me the ropes. It wasn’t long before he went 
to bat for me, and a few oldtimers let me into their little fami¬ 
ly. 1 found out that using a machine was only part of the job. 
The real trick is learning to work well with the crew. 

Small setbacks here and there can bankrupt a skilled 
woodworker, though he does nothing wrong. People can be 
just plain contrary. Success goes to the man who persists 
longest and polishes his craft. I picked up the pieces and 
moved on. To my surprise I landed a job at the elementary 
school—as a wood shop teacher. They need a patient pro¬ 
fessional woodworker. They'll help you get the teaching cer¬ 
tificate once you work on contract with them for a while. 
They're tough, though." 

“So what’s new?" 

The same old shop building with holes in the roof, the 
same old machines, and the same wad of gum on the motor 
made me feel like a time traveler finally home. But I’d devel¬ 
oped gray hair, a potbelly, and chewed-off fingernails. 

I ran a few boards through the Unisaw (finally!) and decid¬ 
ed it needed a little adjustment. An hour later, it was cutting 
right—the way he would have wanted it. I cleaned it with a 
sense of worship, making sure the gum wasn't disturbed. Did 
he learn on this salty old veteran saw? Was that where he 
learned the craft that made him legendary? 

One of the kids dropped a chunk of 2 X 4 on the blade 
and it slammed into the wall. I chewed him out a bit. 

The new crop of kids seemed to have promise, if they’d 
quit sharpening their pencils on the belt sander, I knew how 
he felt. Then 1 got a surprise in the teachers’ lounge as I sat 
behind a screen sipping coffee. 

"Have you seen the new shop teacher?” asked a young 
female voice. "I hear he was a student here and really wants 
to make things happen. 11 

"Yeah, said a second voice. I'm glad he’s here. These old 
pros are pretty smooth.* 

I leaned back in the chair and took the most satisfying sip 
of coffee In my life. I’d made it. @ 
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Popular Woodworking 















Great gift ideas 
start here® ■ 

■ H. 


Use your talents to create 
inexpensive gifts and household 
items in a single weekend! 


Nothing beats the personal 
touch when you want to give 
a gift of lasting value. 

FULL-SIZED PullOut" 

Plans make it easy! 

Step-by-step photo 
instructions make it fun! 

Some of our 
great project ideas! 


Countertop Bread Box Memory Center Child's Play Table 



We would like to send you a trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts. If you like it, 
you’ll receive a total of 6 great issues for only $14.97. Thai’s 30% OFF the cover 
price. If you don’t just return the bill marked -CANCEL- keep the first issue FREE. 


YES! I would like to take advantage of this trial offer. 
Send me my trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Send to: Weekend Woodcrafts, Oopt. 5MJJ4, Box 59006, Boulder, C080322-9006 














IMPORT CORP. 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY • TOOLS • SUPPLIES 


GRAND OPE 



EN-J006 
6" JOINTER 
S300.00 




EN-J008 

8” HEAVY DUTY JOINTER 
$635.00 

ORDERS: 1 -800-888-9697 Pacific Time: MON-SAT 6:00AM to 5:00PM 
SHOWROOM/CUSTOMER SERVICE: {909)468-3688 Pacific Time: MON-SAT 8:00AM to 5:00PM 
19400 E. SAN JOSE AVE., CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91748 FAX: (909)468-3689 
Free catalog available F.O.EL City of Intiuslry, Colilomm 


EN-PN15 
15" PLANER 
$775.00 

































